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@ BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN EDUCATION 


@ MASTER OF EDUCATION 


@ DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


Teachers College of Temple University 
offers two groups of curriculums leading 


to certificates for teaching. 


One prepares for the undergraduate degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education, and for the Pennsylvania 


College Provisional Certificate. 


The other prepares for the graduate 
degrees of Master and Doctor of Education, and for Pennsylvania 


Certification of Administrative and Supervisory Officers. 


While both programs are designed specifically in terms 


of Pennsylvania requirements, they also fulfill those of most other states. 


To teachers-in-service and teachers-in-prospect, 
opportunity for the greatest advancement is offered those with 
the necessary scholastic credentials, plus ambition 


and the aptitude to teach. 


NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend Day 
Classes, courses accepted toward undergraduate and graduate degrees 


are offered in Late Afternoon, Evening, and Saturday Morning hours. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


WRITE THE REGISTRAR 
BROAD STREET AND MONTGOMERY AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA, 


A copy of the famous lecture ‘* Acres of Diamonds” in an 
attractively printed Edition, will be mailed upon request. 
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COAL’S ROLE IN STEEL PRODUCTION 


Why Sool, Plaxsts & 








Here in the blast tirnare, coke made from coal is com- 
bined with iron ore, limestone, and air. This is one of 
the first steps in the production of steel. 


Molten metal being formed into ingots of steel. Wher- 
F ever you find steelmaking, you find coal mines nearby. 
l It takes as much coal as iron to produce steel. 


Plenty of coal for every need! Fortunately, 
90% of America’s fuel resources.are coal; and the 


For every ton of steel—a ton of coal! Just 
as America depends on steel—steel depends on 


coal. Every ton of steel requires a ton of coal in the 
making. Coal, baked into coke, supplies heat for 
smelting. At the same time it furnishes carbon 


progressive coal industry, highly mechanized and 
efficient, is the most productive in the world. These 
privately managed bituminous coal companies, 





monoxide to free iron from its ore. while meeting all of today’s needs, are making 
ready in every way to supply the even greater 


J ii 5 oe 3 
Shestnaltng — ently ome a5 eee eer tonnages the future will surely require. 


takes a lot of coal to match today’s huge steel pro- 
duction ... up to 100 million tons a year. Yet all 
this coal is only about 4% of our nation’s output. 


















Electricity takes a fifth; industrial power, more : “CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet, I 
than a fifth. Coal heats 15 million homes and helps 5 illustrated in color, for intermediate grades. 
. mes May be used as basis of class unit on coal. 4 
run our railroads. From coal chemicals come thou- I 

sands of products like nylon, plastics, “wonder f For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this 
~ {coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational I 
drugs, and even perfumes. Division, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. q 
} (PLEASE PRINT) 4 
| Name i 
= , l 
. \ Street l 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE I City. Zone___State 

s | 

A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION ' Position or grade , 
Washington, D. C. ah 
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HOW FREIGHT CARS HELP 
BUILD FAMILY CARC ! 
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Glass and steel... rubber and textile.. .chrome and paint. These are 
just a few of the things needed in the building of the automobile you drive. 
And it takes railroads to bring together the tremendous quantities of goods 
that America’s automobile assembly lines must have every day. 





Perhaps steel is the first thing you think of 
when it comes to building a car. Making 
steel takes iron ore and limestone and coal. 
Tremendous loads of these raw materials are 
delivered right to the steel mills in “open 
top” railroad cars. A trainload of iron ore 
may weigh as much as 10,000 tons! 
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Steel and other materials are shipped by rail 
to factories that make auto parts such as 
frames, engines, wheels, bodies. All in all, 
there are 15,000 parts in your automobile 
and they are manufactured in many places all 
over America. From these factories a steady 
stream of parts is hauled to assembly plants. 





At these plants auto parts move right from the 
freight car to the assembly line which turns 
out a finished car in 80 minutes. Having 
everything just when and where it’s needed 
is one of the auto industry’s big problems in 
the production of some five million cars a 
year, and the dependable, high-volume, con- 
tinent-wide service of the railroads is one 
big answer to the problem. 


So the next freight train you see may well be 
carrying things needed to make the next car 
your family buys. Of course its load could be 
almost anything you use every day. For rail- 
roads not only do America’s big, basic job 
of transportation, they also help make other 
forms of transportation possible! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 7. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 
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In This Issue 


& As teachers return to their class- 
rooms in September, they will find a 
message for them in T. M. Stinnett’s 
article, “No Uncertain Trumpet,” 
printed as the first article in this issue. 
Doctor Stinnett, who spoke on this 
topic at the 1952 PSEA Convention, 
builds his thoughts on the work of the 
teacher around a verse in the scrip- 
tures. 


& The 1953 session of the General 
Assembly adjourned on July 27. G. 
Baker Thompson, chairman of the 
PSEA Committee on Legislation, re- 
ports educational legislation progress 
to the date the September issue went 
to press. 

& The Miami Beach Convention of 
the National Education Association 
will long be rememberd by Pennsylva- 
nians who represented their State and 
local associations. Eugene P. Bertin, 
assistant executive secretary, PSEA, 
brings to our readers a summary of 
some of the events of that week. 


& In reply to a request in the April 
issue for comments on our “Dear Miss 
North” column, our members expressed 
a desire for a continuation of this 
feature. Clara Cockerille will be glad 
for ideas which readers would like dis- 
cussed. 

® Announcements of interest to edu- 
cators in many lines are included in 
the Educational Interests section. Note 
the retirement law interpretations, an- 
nouncement of a wall chart on child 
growth, nominees for the Retirement 
Board, and many other news stories. 
> Important on the calendar of every 
teacher during the fall months are the 
dates of his or her county institute and 
convention district. See the Keep Post- 
ed section of the JOURNAL and the Cal- 
endar on the last pages of this issue for 
important dates. 
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RESPIRATION 


As each breath starts, the diaphragms (1) go down, enlarging the lungs (2) and sucking air 
and oxygen through the nose (3) . Like an air conditioner, the nose filters and warms the air 
as it passes (4), to lungs. There the oxygen is transferred to the blood (5). At the same time, 
carbon dioxide is taken out of the blood (6). The diaphragms then go up compressing the 
lungs and forcing air out through the nose (7). 





How to Breathe Easier... 


Enjoy security—no matter what! Assure yourself an income 
when sick or injured. Educators Group and Individual Poli- 
cies bring you peace-of-mind by paying benefits for as long 
as 5 years when disabled by accidents, up to 2 years for sick- 
nesses. House confinement is not required during the school 
year, and you’re covered during al/ authorized leaves of 
absence. Hospital-surgical benefits are available—even for 
your dependents. With your school administration’s consent, 
premiums may be paid on our convenient Payroll Deduction 
Plan. Write for full particulars—today! 


SPECIAL PROVISION FOR NEW TEACHERS! If there is already an Educators 
Group in’ your new school, new teachers can be admitted without answering 
health questions anytime within the first 60 days following the opening of school. 







Mutual Insurance Company 
P. 0. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. a _| 


Without obligation or charge, please send me § 

copies of your Health Posters, also full information about 

4 your Accident and Sickness Policies[_]; Hospital Policies (]; 
ee Have representative call []. 

FREE POSTERS 

Educational. Excellent Name___ —_—_—_——— 

for classroom bulletin 

boards. They contain no Address__ - =~ 

advertising. Write for 1 

or more copies today. Grade School District 953 
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September Cover 


The cover for this issue, Volume 102. 
No. 1, of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOI 
JOURNAL is the first of a series—Penn. 
sylvania, a Good Place to Live. 

It is appropriate that the cover for 
September, the month in which two 
million children return to the schools 
and 65,000 teachers to their classrooms. 
should be Pennsylvania, a Good Place 
to Learn. 

From the early beginning of the Col. 
ony the good education of youth has 
ever been a concern of our leaders. The 
various church groups that were pre- 
dominant in the early days of our 
Commonwealth brought with them 
schoolmasters and wherever a commu- 
nity was established there also was a 
school. Always the concern was that 
every child in Pennsylvania should be 
entitled to an education and finally in 
1834 there was passed by the General 
Assembly the Free School Law. 

Year by year our free system of pub- 
lic schools has grown; year by year 
support by the Commonwealth and by 
the community has increased; year by 
year teachers entered the classroom 
with more professional training; and 
year by year the program of the schools 
has been extended so that today our 
school system extends from the ele- 
mentary school to the university. 

The artist in portraying this broad 
expanse of public education presents 
two educational institutions. The one 
on the right is a modern elementary 
school building of which there are 
many that have been constructed re- 
cently or are in the planning stage. The 
one on the left is Old Main at The 
Pennsylvania State College. 

The continuous modernization and 
expansion of our schools make Penn- 
sylvania a good place to learn. Here 
the youth of Pennsylvania have in- 
creasing opportunities to realize the 
guarantees of the State Educational 
Charter: 

For Every Cu1Lp—protection of its 
constitutional right to an education: 
an understanding and competent teach- 
er; instruction and practice in compe- 
tent citizenship, the world’s work, 
worthy home membership, use of lei- 
sure time: health, culture, and char- 
acter; a school term of sufficient length 
to develop the full extent of the child’s 
capacities; and a safe, hygienic, and 
properly equipped school plant. 

For Every CitizEN—a continuous 
education to provide means for his 
adjustment to new civic, social, and 
economic responsibilities. 
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CRAYOLA 


GOLD_MEDAL 


SCHOOL CRAYONS 
EIGHT COLORS 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
NEW YORK 
mat iN ESA 


CRAYOLA® CRAYON 


is basic equipment for all 
grades. For beginners it opens 
the door to self expression. 
For advanced students it is a 
genuine art medium, capable 
of producing serious and sig- 


nificant work. 


BINNEY < SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Pennsylvania 
are R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mgr.; Joseph P. 
Scellato; Norman E. Staats; Thomas J. 
Thomas 
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Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 
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Co the New Ceacher, 
Greetings: 


“TI believe that the teacher is about 
the most important person in American 
society,” is the appraisal given you by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. It is 
in that same spirit that we welcome you 
and invite you to get acquainted with 
the teachers of Pennsylvania and to 
join in their professional activities and 
pleasures. 

The people with whom you work re- 
flect your attitude, and your value to 
your organization depends on your 
ability to think individually and act 
co-operatively. 

You are entering a profession and 
an association which believes you are 
very important as an individual, that 
your neighbor and fellow teacher is as 
important as yourself, and that together 
we can make a better profession and 
a better world. 

The teaching profession offers you 
an opportunity to shape the destiny of 
America’s future, and in the long run 
the destiny of the human race. 

In our profession are many man- 
sions—a place for every teacher from 
kindergarten to the university, for 
every teacher of any field from reading 
to research or every teacher from su- 
pervisor to administrator, with all the 
shades and specializations in between. 

Together we share in protection, 
service, fellowship, and sacrifice. To- 
gether we are citizens of a professional 
community where each seeks the good 
of all the others. 

Let us build for unity, not division; 
for harmony between the public and 
ourselves; for long time ends as well 
as immediate gains; and for improved 
service to children as well as for bet- 
ter teacher welfare. 

The Association extends to you a 
cordial invitation to become a member 
and to make the PSEA your profes- 
sional home during your teaching ca- 
reer. Most of the benefits which you 
are enjoying are the result of legisla- 
tive achievements of the PSEA prior to 
your coming into service. We are, in- 
deed, proud of our part in making 
these contributions to your being a 
more effective teacher. If in any way 
during your professional career we can 
be of service, please call upon us. 
WELCOME! 


—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


























p)uls|Hpe]ulT TION 
TAPE RECORDER 


Makes Teaching 
more Effective 
more Interesting 


You’ve a wonderful experience in store... 
teaching students with the aid of the new port- 
able RCA Push-Button TAPE RECORDER. 


No special skill is required to make good re- 
cordings. Just push a button . . . you’re record- 
ing! Push a button. . . you’re playing back! A 
press of the finger starts, stops, records, re- 
winds, and plays back true-to-life sounds that 
only an RCA quality machine can capture. 


EASIEST TO USE 


Two Speeds: one for higher quality reproduc- 
tion, the other for extra-long recordings. Dual 
Track Tape up to 2 hours’ playing or record- 
ing time. Recording Volume Indicators show 
when recordings are best. Tape Time Indi- 
cator shows how much tape has been used. 
Just drop tape into the slot for quick-sure 
threading. Long-life, trouble-free construc- 
tion, ideal for classroom use. Sturdy, easy-to- 
carry, reinforced case. RCA Sound Tape pro- 
vides best in magnetic recording. 


See your local RCA dealer for a demonstration 
Mail Coupon NOW for Complete Information 











| EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, I 
1 Dept. 133UA, I 
| Radio Corporation of America, ] 
| Camden, N. J. ® | 
| Please send me additional information on RCA | 
| Push-Button TAPE RECORDER. | 
Name 
(Print) 
| Address. l 
; City. Zone. Sato... ! 
ce me mm ee ee ee ee 
5 





T. M. STINNETT 

Executive Secretary 

National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 





No Uncertain Trumpet 


HE idea of the title of this article, 

“No Uncertain Trumpet,” is from 
the Scriptures—“For if the trumpet 
sound be uncertain, who then shall 
prepare to battle?” 

It is obvious, I think, that there are 
two impelling phenomena of our times. 
First, we are engaged in a world-wide 
cold war between two irreconcilable 
ideologies, a war for the loyalty of 
men’s minds. Second, there is a des- 
perate sense of uncertainty that per- 
vades all of western civilization, par- 
ticularly in America, concerning who 
shall win that war. 

The evidence of that uncertainty in 
America is upon every hand. We 
Americans seem, momentarily at least, 
to have let slip through our fingers and 
out of our lives those certain faiths, 
those unshakable beliefs in the in- 
evitability of progress and the destiny 
of this nation which our forefathers 
had. Perhaps this loss is only momen- 
tary, but at least it is real at the mo- 
ment. 

One reason for this uncertainty is 
that the true nature of this adversary 
of ours has slowly dawned upon us. 
We have come suddenly, almost over- 
night, to realize that, as Hitler said of 
Fascism and our way of life, the two 
cannot live in the same world together 
no more than honor can live with dis- 
honor, sin with righteousness, or gen- 
tleness with brutality. We have just won 
one war against the extreme right and 
now we are faced with another against 
the extreme left. 

As a result, we are, as a people, dis- 
turbed and desperately uncertain. That 
uncertainty is taking some very dis- 
turbing trends in American life. 
The most disturbing of all is that we 
have turned with distrust and suspi- 
cion upon each other. We are exam- 
ining frantically the fiber of our social 
institutions, to see if they have what it 
takes to carry through this critical 
period. 
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In pondering this situation, I some- 
times remember an incident out of that 
moving book of Pierre Van Paassen, 
“The Days of Our Years.” It was writ- 
ten before World War II, and one in- 
cident out of the book remains indel- 
ible in my memory. You will remem- 
ber the pathetic portrait of misshapen, 
ugly, dwarf-like but gentle, kindly 
Ugolin, and of the little village where 
he lived. On the way home one night, 
this hunchback was set upon by a 
group of drunken neighbors and beat- 
en to death, for no other reason than 
his intoxicated neighbors didn’t like 
his physical appearance. His sister who 
had been driven to prostitution by 
these same neighbors upon hearing the 
news, in her grief, took her own life. 

Out of the pathos of this scene, it 
seems to me, there is an analogy. Some 
of the things we Americans are doing 
to each other, some of the things we 
are doing to our social institutions, 
our tried and true American institu: 
tions, are as brutal and as senseless; 
they are reflections of this desperate 
sense of uncertainty which has over- 
taken us. 

We are uncertain whether the free- 
dom, the great creative climate of free- 
dom, in which we have lived and 
breathed and had our being, is suffi- 
cient to be able to win against the reg- 
imented society. We have become 
afraid of freedom. Now, these fears 
are understandable, certainly; and to 
identify them is not necessarily to crit- 
icize them, though we may criticize 
certain by-products of them. In a sense, 
the evidences of these desperate un- 
certainties are really evidences of the 
agonies of preparation for the task 
ahead of this nation, the agonies of a 
great preparation by a non-militaristic 
people. 

These are things we don’t like; they 
are foreign to our natures; and we 
flinch from the possibilities we have to 
face. What’s the answer to this situa- 


Something to Work For 
Something to Hope For 
Something to Love 


tion? I do not pose as one who is qual- 
ified to give the answer. Perhaps I 
may be permitted to suggest one minor 
segment of the answer. I think one 
answer is a rededication of each re- 
sponsible group in American life to the 
sense of faith, the sense of faith in the 
destiny of America and its future 
which our forefathers had founded. 
Teachers, above all, should make that 
rededication. 


Something to Work For 


In my judgment, they should make 
this rededication in three broad aspects. 
The first is the rededication of the 
teaching staff of America, 1,200,000 
of us, to a certain faith in this great 
democratic process of education, with- 
out which this nation could not be 
what it is today. I express this faith as 
Something to Work For. It involves an 
unyielding, unshakable, and unvarying 
conviction of the importance of our 
job to the destiny of this nation. And 
we do need rededication to this faith 
because of the pull and tear and wear 
of people who are denouncing educa- 
tion and denouncing even the principle 
of free education. 

We need to re-evaluate and redefine 
for ourselves just what is the function 
of this great process in American life. 
“Oh,” you say, “that’s superficial.” No 
it isn’t. I can name several powerful 
chains of newspapers across this coun- 
try now fighting daily, with everything 
they have, to destroy the very principle 
of public support of free schools. 

But we must consider proper edu- 
cation for thirty-five million children 
and not simply the education of a few. 
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These thirty-five million children are 
red, yellow, brown, white, and black. 
Some live across the railroad tracks. 
Some live in mansions. Some have the 
potentials to become philosophers and 
poets, some to become farmers and 
artisans. We treasure the talents of 
every last one of them. 

In the distilled essence, just here is 
the fundamental differing between de- 
mocracy and other forms of society; 
where all have their opportunity, 
rather than opportunity for a few. If 
we let them drive education into a strait 
jacket, drive teachers into procedures 
designed to serve only the chosen few, 
the America we have known is gone. 
If the teaching profession loses for one 
generation its dedication to the propo- 
sition that talent is where you find it 
and that, in the service of God, our 
purpose is to unfold the life of every 
one of these thirty-five million, then I 
want out of it. This is no superficial 
thing. These attacks are real, powerful, 
and dangerous. 

I recall when the Arkansas Educa- 
tion Association was waging a cam- 
paign to have the people of Arkansas 
vote to reorganize our school districts, 
to provide high school facilities for all 
children. At that time, forty-two per 
cent of all our high-school-age children 
didn’t even have a high school to go to. 

One plantation owner said to me, 
“T’m against this thing.” I asked him 
why. “Because,” he said, “I believe 
that some folks were born to be draw- 
ers of water and hewers of wood. If 
everybody is educated then who is to 
do this work?” Well, of course, per- 
haps the answer to that is that it is 
true, some of us have only that kind of 
talent. But, at the same time, nobody 
was born to pass judgment, condemn 
others to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water by denying them op- 
portunity to get an education to de- 
velop whatever talents they possess. 
Education permits a person to find out 
for himself and to demonstrate to 
others what his capacities are. 

Do we believe this with a desperate 
sense of certainty, we teachers: that ed- 
ucation is the basis of our productiv- 
ity, the basis of our social mobility, 
the basis of our ethical and moral 
standards. 

I was standing in the airport of one 
of our great cities sometime ago, one 
midnight, waiting for a flight. A hand- 
some young man came up to me and 
smiled. He said, ““You are Mr. Stinnett, 
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aren’t you?” I said, “Yes, I am.” He 
said, “Do you remember me?” I looked 
at him and I recognized the family 
resemblance. “I can’t remember your 
first name but I know that you are one 
of the Brown children.” 

The Brown family lived across the 
railroad tracks in every sense of that 
wellworn phrase. There were twelve 
children in the family; they were on 
relief all the time I knew them. They 
were a whipped, beaten, cowed family 
and the children were the laughingstock 
of the school. 

My heart used to yearn over these 
children but there was nothing I could 
do about it. This boy told me thé story 
of that family since I knew them. All 
of the twelve children, except one, now 
occupied successful positions in life, 
some distinguished positions. The 
young man talking to me was a senior 
in a large university school of dentis- 
try. The one child, a boy that never 
amounted to anything, as he phrased 
it, was earning an income twice the 
size of mine. 

The young man went on: “I know 
you are surprised and I am too. In my 
judgment, the one thing that we chil- 
dren had to turn to, the one chance we 
had to survive and to amount to some- 
thing, was the free school up there on 
the hill.” And he said, “Of all the ex- 
periences that have come to me, that 
little school in Arkansas meant more 
to me and my family than anything 
else, unless it was the economic help of 
the federal government during the de- 
pression. Our very lives depended upon 
that. It was our salvation.” And know- 
ing that family as I did, I accept that 
explanation at face value. 

Teachers must have a desperate sense 
of certainty about the importance of 
what they are doing. Do we have this 
sense of certainty—or are we apolo- 
getic, critical, cynical. 

Are we like Grandma on her 94th 
birthday, when her grandchildren 








wanted to give her an airplane ride? 
Grandma flatly refused to go. “If the 
Good Lord intended me to fly he’d 
have given me wings. I’m going to sit 
here in my rocking chair, as He in- 


tended—and look at television all after- 
noon.” 

Do we believe with desperate cer- 
tainty that education in a democracy 
ought to serve the many, not exclu- 
sively the few? Many Americans don’t 
believe that. They have the philosophy 
of the boy who was applying for the 
job of movie usher. The manager 
asked him, “Tell me what you would 
do if the theatre caught on fire.” The 
boy replied, “Don’t worry about me, 
Til get out all right.” 

Now, I am afraid, a lot of Ameri- 
cans are that way. If they are doing 
well, their children are all right and 
well cared for, then that’s the extent of 
their concern. They don’t see this 
broad concept. Teachers, though, must 
have this sense of certainty about edu- 
cation for all, if this nation is to move 
on as it ought. 

If we have such faith about our 
profession then what should we do? 
First of all, we should insist upon 
those things that create prestige for it. 
I am constantly amazed at the inferior- 
ity complex of teachers. The public 
thinks a lot more of us than we do of 
ourselves. Elmo Roper, a year or so 
ago, made a survey in which this ques- 
tion was asked: In your judgment 
whose services are more valuable to 
your community, the best teacher or 
the best public official, the best lawyer, 
the best merchant, the best minister? 
Sixty-nine per cent of those replying 
said the best teacher as compared to 
the best public official. As compared to 
the best lawyer it was eighty-three per 
cent in favor of the teacher. As com- 
pared to the best merchant, it was 
about the same; and the replies were 
considerably in favor of the best teach- 
er over the best minister. We must 
insist upon those things that create 
respect. 

The attitude reflected by the follow- 
ing story is rapidly disappearing from 
American life. A school board had re- 
ceived the signed contract of its teach- 
ers and its members were reading them 
before affixing the proper signatures. 
The contract read: “The party of the 
first part will not play cards, he will 
not dance, he will not partake of alco- 
holic beverages, he will not attend 
horse races.” And so the prohibitions 
read on and on. A lawyer member of 
the board said: “Those contracts have 
all been signed by the teachers, but 
before you sign them I want to call 
your attention to the fact that the party 
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of the first part is the school board.” 
And the president of the school board 
said, “My God, tear them up! Wouldn’t 
that be a hell of a life to live.” 

If we have this desperate sense of 
certainty and faith in what we are try- 
ing to do for the children of this coun- 
try, we will insist that it be a free pro- 
fession. We serve all of the people. We 
must insist that special interests and 
special groups keep their hands off 
of us. 

If there is anything at all about 
which this nation can be proud, can be 
certain is the source of its greatness, it 
is the creative power of freedom, the 
right of the people to search for truth, 
to grope for the better way, to express 
any opinion. If unsound opinions are 
expressed, somebody would stand up 
and refute them. Now, we are attempt- 
ing to deny this freedom. 


Something to Hope For 

The second desperate certainty 
teachers must have, in my judgment, 
is Something to Hope For. Something 
to work for and something to hope for. 
I mean by something to hope for sim- 
ply this: The one promise of human 
progress in the world is that each gen- 
eration sees its children lifted to a high- 
er plane, a higher plane in terms of 
nobility of spirit, in terms of a sense of 
brotherhood, and of understanding for 
other people. Unless my child reaches 
that higher plane, unless your child 
reaches that higher plane, we have 
made no progress toward that ideal. 
One of the tremendous drives in Amer- 
ica today is to force school teachers 
and schools back into a strait jacket of 
reaction, of extreme nationalism, and 
away from teaching any sense of un- 
derstanding of other peoples of the 
world. We cannot afford to yield on 
that point. 

Of course, I realize we have to be 
realistic about these things. I realize, 
of course, that international organiza- 
tions can be misused, but for us to turn 
away or to be driven away from the 
hope of international cooperation or 
teaching about it, to be driven into a 
distrust of everybody and everything— 
as some people would like to have us 
do in this country—would be to let 
them turn us to advocacy of the base 
in human life, to the jungle survival 
idea. That would be a tragic thing for 
this country of ours and for the world. 

Bishop Oxnam tells of an impressive 
incident at the Battle of Salerno. He 
saw a medic bending over a wounded 


soldier on the beach when a German 
tank headed straight for him. The 
medic ignored the approaching tank 
and kept to his appointed task of min- 
istering to the stricken soldier. At the 
last moment, he stood up, faced the 
tank, and pointed to the Red Cross 
insignia on his arm; the tank swerved 
aside and the medic turned back to 
kneel again over the wounded man. 





What is it that causes a man to do a 
thing like that? Is it the “Number One 
Philosophy”—take care of myself and 
to hang with others? Is it Hitler’s 
“nothingness of the individual?” Or is 
it the clarion declaration of the Master 
that the strong shall care for the weak? 

We cannot permit ourselves to be 
driven to retreating into this strait 
jacket of national selfishness. If we do, 
we have lost any hope of the world’s 
peoples moving toward mutual under- 
standing, regard, and affection. If we 
do, we shall lose this battle against 
communism. We must have faith in the 
hope that men do want to move toward 
peace and understanding in the world. 
I think we teachers have got to have 
confidence in that belief. We can do it. 

Recently a young man from Nigeria, 
a student in one of our colleges, came 
into my office. After having spent four 
years in this country going to school, 
he was on his way home. I always like 
to have the opportunity to talk with 
people from other countries. I asked 
him what he liked about our country. 
He said, “It’s not your great cities; it’s 
not your great wealth; it’s not your 
automobiles and radios and TV’s; nor 
is it your great military power.” He 
said, “The one thing that clicked with 
me the minute I got to this country and 
has every day since is the kindness, the 
gentleness, the warm heartedness, the 
generosity of the American people.” 

God grant we never lose that in all 
the realism that we are having to face 
today. God grant that we teachers 
aren’t driven by the intimidation of 
super patriots so far that we will be- 
come weary of our jobs, distrustful, 
uncertain, and cynical about its poten- 
tialities, such as expressed in “The 


Job.” 


The Job 


But God, it won’t come right; it won't 
come right. 

I've worked it over ’till my brain is numb. 

The first flash came so bright: 

Then more ideas after it—flash! ... 

Every spark has died 

It won’t come right! 

I'd drop the thing entire only I can’t; 
*cause I love my job. 


You who ride the thunder, do you 
know what it is to dream and drudge and 
throb? I wonder. 

Did it come at you with a rush, your 
dream, your plan? 

If so, I know how you began. 

Yes, with rapt face and sparkling eyes; 

Swinging in a hot glow out between 
the skies: 

Marking the new seas with their white beach 
lines; 

Sketching in the sun and moon, the 
lightning and the rain; 

Sowing the hills with pine; 

Wreathing a rim of purple ’round the 
plain. 

Oh, I know you laughed then as you 
caught and wrought the first swift 
rapturous outlines of your thoughts. 

And then—Man! 

Man! 


Oh, I see it now. 

O God forgive my pettish row. 

I see your job. 

While ages crawl, your lips take on 
laboring lines; your eyes a sadder light. 

For man—the fire and flower and center 
of it all—Man won’t come right. 

After your patient centuries, fresh starts, 
recastings, tired Gethsemanes and tense 
Golgothas. 

He, your central theme, is just a jangling 
echo of your dream. 

Grand as the rest may be, he ruins it. 

God, why don’t you quit? Crumble 
it all and dream again? 

But no, flaw after flaw you work it 
out; revise and refine; 

Bondage, brutality, war and woe, 

The sap, the fool, the tyrant and the mob, 

Oh God, how you must love your job, 
as I love mine.—BapcEeR CLARKE 


God grant that American teachers 
shall not become so soul weary over 
these attacks on the teaching of world 
understanding that we shall be driven 
away from this Something to Hope For. 


Something to Love 


One other certainty I think teachers 
must have—Something to Work For. 
Something to Hope For. Something to 
Love. This is that which rounds out 
any full life. Devotion to a job is 
basic; for no life is happy without one 
which is so fascinating one is unmind- 
ful of the passing of the days. Devo- 
tion to a hope is essential; for hope is 
a sense of faith, and without faith 
there is no anchorage in life. But we 
must have one thing more to center 
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our certainties outside ourselves. That 
is Something to Love. 

I happened to be in Topeka, Kansas, 
sometime ago. You know that’s the 
location of the great Menninger Clinic 
for retarded children. I happened to 
pick up a paper and read the account 
of an interview with Dr. Will Men- 
ninger. He was asked what was the 
marvelous medicine they used with 
these unfortunate children. He said, 
“We just give them daily doses of 
love.” And teachers have got to love 
‘em to learn ’em. 

Let me give you a personal experi- 
ence. As a boy I loved history. I read 
everything, particularly about the Civil 
War, that I could get my hands on. 
Forgive me. One day there was an ex- 
amination in my history class. | mis- 
spelled two words and I didn’t get a 
perfect mark. I pouted about this for 
a week. Finally the teacher, whose 
name would mean nothing to you but 





which remains an indelible engraving 
upon my memory, stopped by my desk. 
Putting her hand on my head, she 
said, “Boy, one of these days you are 
going to be a professor of history in a 
great university.” 

That never came to pass, but it 
could have. What is important is this: 
I can look back and know with cer- 
tainty that that was the turning point 
in my life, the first time I ever saw my- 
self as a unique personality. A unique 
personality in that the talent I had was 
mine and no other's. The greatest 
thing you can ever do for any human 
being is to plant that seed and that 
thought. I, too, lived across the rail- 
road tracks, and to that moment, so far 
as I know, I never saw myself as hav- 
ing anything at all of value to the 
world. The greatest thing you can ever 
do for a child is invest your love in 
him to the extent you can make him 
see himself as unique, as a little bit of 
God here on earth. 

I love to tell the story of the beloved 
teacher whose name is not even known 
to history. When Napoleon’s troops in- 
vaded Vienna, their guns bombarded 
indiscriminately. One of the buildings 
set on fire was a boys’ dormitory of a 
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boarding school. This obscure teacher 
went to the fourth floor of the dormi- 
tory calling out, “Franz, Franz, where 
are you, my child?” He found Franz, 
in abject fear, hiding under a bed and, 
taking him in his arms, carried the boy 
to safety. Thus, Franz Schubert lived 
to bless the world with his music. 
You’ve got to love them to teach them. 

In a sociology class at Johns Hop- 
kins University a few years ago they 
came across a case study made by stu- 
dents in the same course thirty years 
ago, in the slums of Baltimore. This 
was a case study of several hundred 
children from the slum areas. They 
found a bundle of two hundred cards, 
the records of 200 children, which had 
been segregated and marked “Headed 
for Jail.” The present class thought it 
would be a good project to see what 
actually had happened to those two 
hundred children. Two of them had 
died and, I believe, two or three out 
of the two hundred children had actu- 
ally landed in jail. 

The class searched to find out the 
reason. They questioned the remainder 
of the two hundred children who were 
now adults. The adults gave the credit 
to a beloved teacher known as Aunt 
Hannah. Seeking out Aunt Hannah, 
the class asked for her formula. She 
said, “There’s no formula. I just in- 
vested my time and my energy and my 
love, mostly my love, in these average 
children and they grew into good men 
and women.” Yes, you’ve got to love 
them to grow them, to teach them. 

Something to Work For. Something 
to Hope For. Something to Love. These 
are the eternal verities of teaching. 
Perhaps they will seem trivial and 
meaningless in the great sweep of 
events in which the world finds itself 
caught up, in terms of their impacts 
upon the forces of today. They are 
posed upon the simple thesis that the 
impulse of a nation, of a society, is 
but the aggregate of the impulses of 
the individuals who constitute it. And 
for teachers, the potential multiplica- 
tion of their lives and the lives of 
those they teach, in the rebirth and 
rededication of everlasting certainties 
about the meaning of life, in these 
there is hope and meaning and promise. 

Verily, these certainties are like a 
pebble dropped upon water whose out- 
ward spreading into ever widening 
concentric circles shall touch even the 
farthest obscure shore of human hopes 
and faith. These are desperate and 
uncertain times. But these certainties, 


by some magic chemistry of the human 
spirit, shall yet enable troubled man- 
kind to lift its tortured face eagerly 
toward the New Jerusalem, the ever- 
lasting, the peaceful city of God. “For 
if the trumpet sound be uncertain, who 
then shall prepare to battle?” 


Teamwork 


The world is full of problems 
There’s much to cause distress; 
We all are bowed beneath the cares 
That daily round us press. 

There's only one solution, 

‘Tis simply stated thus: 

“A little less of you or me, 

A little more of us.” 


The rule of each one for himself 
Most foolish is to follow; 

It brings no savor to the game, 

Its victories are hollow. 

But the other plan has never failed 
To bring satisfaction, plus: 

“A little less of you or me, 

A little more of us.” 


The flake of snow is very small, 
‘Tis lost to sight quite quickly 
But many flakes, combined, will fill 
The roads and pathways thickly. 
United we can face the fight, 
Without distress or fuss: 
“A little less of you or me, 
A little more of us.” 
—William T. Card 


This Day 


This day is mine to mar or make, 
God keep us strong and true, 

Let me no erring bypath take, 
No doubtful action do. 


Grant me when the setting sun, 
This fleeting day shall end, 

May I! rejoice o’er something done, 
Be richer by a friend. 


Let all | meet along the way, 
Speak well of me tonight, 

I would not have the humblest say, 
I'd hurt him by a slight. 


Let there be something true and fine, 
When night slips down to tell, 
That | have lived this day of mine 
Not selfishly but well. 
—Author Unknown 


For America is not the magic scenery 
Washed by the sunrise and the sunset seas; 
No; or yet the prairies dark with herds, 
Or land—lakes of the western grain; 

Or yet wonder cities, white towered, 

Nor the peaks bursting with metals, 

Nor the smoky mills; America is you and I. 


—Oppenheim 








Educational Legislation in 
the 1953 General Assembly 


G. BAKER THOMPSON, Media 
Chairman, PSEA Committee on 
Legislation 


Wo issues were predominant in the 
Thss3 General Assembly. The first 
was economy. The second was the im- 
position of new taxes. 

When the session began the General 
Assembly had before it a series of re- 
ports from the Chesterman Committee. 
This committee had been appointed 
by the Governor in 1952 to study econ- 
omies and reorganization of the State 
Government. A number of subcommit- 
tees known as Task Forces had made 
recommendations which it was claimed 
would make possible the saving of 
$100,000,000 in the operation of the 
governmental functions of the Com- 
monwealth by 1959-60. These reports 
and recommendations were widely pub- 
licized. 

By agreement bills were written and 
introduced for all recommendations 
that involved legislation in order that 
the General Assembly could adopt or 
reject the proposals. With but one or 
two exceptions all of these bills failed 
of passage. 

The area in which the Chesterman 
Committee indicated the largest savings 
was in the field of education. The rec- 
ommendations of the Chesterman Com- 
mittee on educational economies were 
considered at a hearing on the after- 
noon of March 17. The Executive Sec- 
retary of the Association presented the 
position of the PSEA with reference 
to these recommendations. This state- 
ment was printed in Education Bulle- 
tin No. 19. 

In brief our Association was in op- 
position to most of the recommenda- 
tions. Nevertheless it was apparent 
throughout the session that the recom- 
mendations of the Chesterman Com- 
mittee had created in the minds of a 
number of leaders in the General As- 
sembly the impression that great sav- 
ings could be made in education by a 
modification of school laws in certain 
instances. 

It was obvious from the beginning 
that new sources of revenue were nec- 
essary to meet the financial needs of 
the Commonwealth for the next two 
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years. This second major issue, namely, 
new taxes, was constantly before the 
General Assembly. 

The House of Representatives, which 
is responsible for initiating tax legisla- 
tion, selected the sales tax as a broad 
base tax that would provide the reve- 
nue required. It is not necessary to 
review the extended controversy on the 
sales tax other than to say that a sales 
tax with certain exemptions was finally 
approved to provide the needed addi- 
tional State revenues. 

These situations—a desire for econ- 
omy on the one hand and a reluctance 
to vote new taxes on the other—re- 
sulted in a critical examination of all 
school legislation that would impose 
on the Commonwealth any obligation 
for additional funds. It was this situ- 
ation that made leaders in the Assem- 
bly reluctant to give approval to any 
bills that would add additional benefits 
with corresponding additional costs. 

Educational television, which had 
the strong support of the Governor, was 
approved only in a limited form. 

The PSEA bills for double incre- 
ments and an increase in State sub- 
sidies were not reported from the 
House Education Committee. 

Not only was there a reluctance to 
give favorable consideration to the 
aforementioned type of legislation, but 
many bills were introduced with strong 
sponsorship to reduce the State’s obli- 
gation for financial commitments of 
legislation that had been enacted previ- 
ously. These included proposed legisla- 
tion to discontinue the payment of $200 
for closed schools, to place the cost of 
school health examinations on the par- 
ents, to limit reimbursement to the cost 
of instruction, to combine the two Re- 
tirement Systems with one full-time 
actuary, to put a moratorium on the 
salary and subsidy legislation at the 
close of the 1953 biennium, to increase 
the local tax millage for equalization, 
and to impose limitations on the fur- 
ther development of the school building 
program. 

The Legislative Committee reports 





that all legislative bills to impede the 
further development of our school pro- 
gram were successfully opposed with 
one exception—reimbursement for kin- 
dergartens. Reimbursement for kinder- 
gartens will be based on the number of 
teachers employed, whereas before it 
was based on the number of pupils. 

The appropriations for closed schools 
will continue as formerly. School 
health examinations will continue with- 
out modification. The salary and sub- 
sidy schedule will continue as provided 
in the legislation of 1951; there will be 
no moratorium in the salary incre- 
ments for teachers under our present 
salary schedule; the local tax for equal- 
ization remains at four mills; and the 
increased subsidy levels will continue 
as per schedule. 

School building proposals will con- 
tinue to go forward with no modifica- 
tion in the formula for the payment of 
rentals by the State. 

The retirement program will con- 
tinue to be administered with our inde- 
pendent Public School Employes’ Re- 
tirement Board. 

Notwithstanding strong pressures 
throughout the session to postpone all 
appropriations for school retirement 
for the current biennium, we report 
with great satisfaction that because of 
PSEA efforts the required appropria- 
tions for the continued actuarial sound- 
ness of our Retirement System have 
been made in full. 

It is with the above background that 
we report on a number of bills in 
which PSEA had a major interest. 


PSEA Bills Approved 


The session of 1953, which began in 
January, adjourned finally on July 27. 
Since most of the bills on education 
were not acted upon until the closing 
weeks of the session very few as we go 
to press have had the approval of the 
Governor. This is true, also, of the 
general appropriation bill. When the 
General Assembly is not in session the 
Governor has thirty days in which 
either to approve or veto bills. 
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Several PSEA bills, however, have 
been approved. Act 216, S.B. 454, Mr. 
Wagner, amends the retirement law by 
providing that one who has made con- 
tributions to purchase  out-of-State 
service will upon withdrawal from serv- 
ice or by death before retirement have 
refunded the total amount contributed 
for such out-of-State service including 
the amount credited to his individual 
account and the amount credited for 
the local district and the State’s share. 

Act 188, S.B. 48, Mr. Wade, clarifies 
retirement credit for military service 
and should enable all those who have 
not heretofore received full retirement 
credit during military service to pur- 
chase such credit. 

The sabbatical leave law was amend- 
ed by the successful passage of H.B. 
461, Mr. Ziegler, Act 253. As amended, 
sabbatical leave will be on a school 
term rather than a school year basis. 
It also provides that persons on leave 
shall continue membership in the 
School Employes’ Retirement Associa- 
tion. Formerly this matter was at the 
option of the individual and the school 
district. 

Salary schedules similar in provi- 
sions to the PSEA schedule of 1951 for 
the faculties of the Scotland School for 
Veterans’ Children and the Thaddeus 
Stevens Trade School were given ap- 
proval with the passage of S.B. 69. 

H.B. 780 legalizes the payment of 
salaries for exchange teachers and per- 
mits them to retain their rights of ten- 
ure and retirement while on exchange 
teaching assignment. 

H.B. 1518 and H.B. 1519, which 
were approved by both houses, permit 
members of the State Employes’ Retire- 
ment System to purchase service credit 
which they earned originally in the 
School Employes’ Retirement System. 
These bills are of particular benefit to 
many of the members of the faculty of 
the school of education at Pennsylva- 
nia State College. 


Favorable House Action 


H.B. 1041, Messrs. Buchanan and 
Clapper, which would have required 
payment for the services of cooperating 
teachers in teacher training institutions, 
passed the House but was not reported 
from the Senate Education Committee. 

H.B. 1455, Mr. Ferster, which de- 
fined coordinators and directors as pro- 
fessional employes, was given approval 
by the House, reported from the Edu- 
cation Committee in the Senate, but 
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returned to the Senate Education Com- 
mittee on third reading. 

H.B. 214, a proposed amendment to 
include accidental injury in the sick 
leave law, was given approval by the 
House but failed of favorable consid- 
eration in the Senate. 

Five PSEA bills on retirement were 
acted upon favorably by the House, 
but were not reported from committee 
in the Senate. These were 

H.B. 903 which would have per- 
mitted the granting of prior service 
credit for those who had already re- 
tired if such credit had not heretofore 
been granted 

H.B. 904 which would have increased 
disability allowance by changing the 
formula of computation on a 1/80 
rather than a 1/90 basis 

H.B. 905 which would have per- 
mitted disability annuitants who re- 
tired prior to September 1, 1950, and 
who returned to service since to be- 
come members of the 1/140 class. 

H.B. 913 which would have in- 
creased the number of employe rep- 
resentatives on the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board 

H.B. 924 which would have provided 
automatic options to provide full re- 
tirement benefits should death occur 
prior to retirement. 

Even though these bills were not 
given approval by the Senate, the Leg- 
islative Committee is greatly encour- 
aged that all of these important bills 
had overwhelming approval by the 
members of the House. 

Amounts in appropriation bills for 
specific functions of education fluctu- 
ated from week to week and ‘day to 
day. Here again the pressures for econ- 
omy were evident as these bills were 
in the making during the session. How- 
ever, when the general appropriation 
bill appeared in its final form the 
amounts listed for education approxi- 
mated the initial amounts as indicated 
in the original budget requests. 

A detailed analysis of the appropri- 
ations for education together with a 
further interpretation of legislation fol- 
lowing action by the Governor on ap- 
proval of bills will appear in the Oc- 
tober issue of the JOURNAL. 

Constantly throughout the session 
the Legislative Committee presented 
the legislative needs for a continuing 
advance of our school system. The pres- 
sures for economy and the controver- 
sies on new taxes apparently could not 
be overcome. 


The Legislative Committee opposed 
vigorously any retrenchment or any 
modification of the laws that would 
have meant backward steps. In this we 
met with success. The advances made 
in recent years have been held. Oppor- 
tunities for continued needed advance 
lie before us in 1955 when the General 
Assembly next meets. 


Retirement Law 
Interpretations 

The Public School Employes’ Retire- 
ment Board has defined the conditions 
and extent of substitute or part-time 
employment by a retired public school 
employe. The ruling says a retired pub- 
lic school employe who has _ been 
granted a superannuation retirement 
allowance or a withdrawal allowance 
shall not be employed in any position 
covered by the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement Act except as a member or 
officer of a board of school direc- 
tors, speaker for special occasions, or 
part-time employment which shall not 
exceed five days in any one school 
month or ten hours in any one week 
in any form of extension or special 
education; and a retired employe on 
disability may not receive such allow- 
ance while employed in any capacity 
anywhere in connection with public 
schools. 


Act 19 of 1943 

A recent ruling by the Department 
of Justice advises that the provision 
of Act 19 of 1943 concerning “any 
employe on retirement for superannu- 
ation who returns to active school serv- 
ice during the continuation of World 
War II” has terminated and the com- 
pulsory retirement age of 70 must be 
operative in all cases. 





My Creed 


would be true, 

For there are those who trust me; 
would be pure, 

For there are those who care; 
would be strong, 

For there is much to suffer; 
would be brave, 

For there is much to dare; 
would be friend 

To all—the foe—the friendless; 
would be giving, 

And forget the gift; 

would be humble, 

For | know my weakness; 
would look up— 

And laugh and love and lift. 


—Howard Arnold Walter 
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The Nation’s Teachers Pledge 
Allegiance to Children 


EUGENE P. BERTIN 
Assistant Executive Secretary, PSEA 


ice a banner pledging allegiance 
to the welfare of the nation’s chil- 
dren to the ideals of human brother- 
hood, to the highest ideals of our pro- 
fession, 4,000 members of the NEA 
converged on Miami Beach for their 
91st annual meeting, June 28 to July 3, 
to thrash out their problems and cast 
the spotlight of the nation on the cur- 
rent crisis of public education. 

These delegates represented upwards 
of 500,000 members of the Associa- 
tion—highest in NEA history. Penn- 
sylvania delegates numbered 300, of 
which 87 were State and 213 from 
local branches. 

Sarah C. Caldwell, Akron, Ohio, 
who served with distinction as the NEA 
President during the year, keynoted 
the purpose of the convention in these 
words: “Man’s greatest need is to learn. 
A system of education which contrib- 
utes to the sound health, the moral 
character, the deep loyalties, and the 
courageous spirit—as well as to the 
academic knowledge and _ technical 
skills—of all people is our best hope 
for a better future. . . . Let us join 
hands—from Maine to California, from 
Washington to Florida, across the 
oceans to Hawaii, to Puerto Rico, and 
upward to Alaska—and pledge anew 
our allegiance to the great purposes 
and aims of our NEA.” 

Executive Secretary William G. Carr 
in his challenge to the convention said: 
“We are met to plan better schools for 
all our children and youth, to strength- 
en and unite our profession, to advance 
the cause of education, to improve the 
quality of teaching, and to consider 
how our schools can best serve our 
country and mankind.” 


Local pride among the states was 
more manifest than usual because they 
were vying for the coveted Willard E. 
Givens trophy, a cup which was to be 
awarded for the first time this year to 
the state having the best educational 
exhibit in its headquarters. By visiting 
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NEA Delegates Enjoy 
Southern Hospitality 


these carefully planned displays dele- 
gates could see what other states are 
doing for the good of the profession. 
We congratulate our sister state Mary- 
land upon winning the award. 

Southern hospitality was everywhere 
in evidence. The daily solicitatior by 
members of the Florida Committee for 
the comforts and conveniences of the 
conventioneers left nothing to be de- 
sired despite the temperature in the 
upper nineties which prevailed during 
the entire week. 

The surging ocean outside our win- 
dows, the waving palms, the cool 
beaches, were a refreshing background 
to the luxurious air-cooled resort hotels 
occupied by the delegates. 


Like the Acorn 


The education of the past like the 
acorn has grown into a gigantic struc- 
ture. The NEA of today finds executive 
committees, boards of trustees and di- 
rectors, budgets and audits, discussion 
groups, elections and legislative activi- 
ties, representative assemblies, depart- 
ments and sections, breakfasts, lunch- 
eons, and dinners, and elaborate re- 
ceptions all a part of its annual conven- 
tion. 

And the three R’s have kept pace 
with progress expanding into citizen- 
ship training, safety education, field 
trips, play production, television shows, 
defense of democracy, orientations and 
guidance, and hundreds of other edu- 
cational activities for the all-around 
development of the future citizens for 
our modern world. 

Teacher education likewise has re- 
sponded to the multiple needs of con- 
temporary scene, with its ethics, rights, 
and competencies, academic freedom, 
international relations, professional 
scholarship, tax education, the load 
and lift of the classroom, credit unions, 
vacation camps, placement, teacher ex- 
change, internships, Unesco, and pub- 
lic relations. 





A PRAYER FOR TEACHERS 
Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, NEA Journal 
O Lord of all Learners and all Teachers: 


May the inspiration of this assembly of 
The National Education Association 
lift us one and all to renewed purpose 
and high endeavor. 

Guide us this day to new and deeper 

allegiances. 


Help us to reexamine our loyalties by 
the light of thy teaching and to 
square them with eternal truth. 


Help us to dedicate ourselves anew to 
the children; for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven. 


Help us to dedicate ourselves anew to 
the free public school; for it is the 
bulwark of our personal rights, our 
political liberties, and our representa- 
tive institutions. 


Help us to dedicate ourselves anew to 
our chosen goal of a united profession 
of teachers; 
for in it we shall find our larger 
selfhood. 


Help us to dedicate ourselves anew to 
the democratic ideals of our country; 
for it is the last best hope of earth. 


Help us to dedicate ourselves anew to 
the universal brotherhood of humanity; 
for we are all members one of another. 


Grant, O Lord, that we may hold high 
the torch of truth, goodness, and 
beauty, that we may be worthy the 
high office of teacher. 


And now, O Great Teacher, 


Give us this day our daily bread of 
faith and hope and love. 


Forgive us our debts of doubt and fear 
and hate. 


And lead us not into the temptation of 
indifference and carelessness; but give 
us strength and courage and will. 


For thine is the kingdom and the power 
and the glory forever. Amen 


Invocation at the opening of the 
NEA Representative Assembly, 
Miami Beach, Florida, July 3, 1953. 








» BEN ELKINS of Munhall was elected vice 
president of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers at its Miami Beach Convention. 
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The teachers of America through the 
NEA join hands with the American li- 
braries, American Legion, American 
Medical Association, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and 
other lay groups who are ready and 
eager to cooperate in educating the 
new generation for the new age. 


The Resolutions 


Delegates affirmed, through a series 
of 30 resolutions, their beliefs in aca- 
demic freedom, in constructive criti- 
cism of the schools, and in the right of 
legislators to investigate schoois pro- 
vided such probes threatened no citi- 
zen’s constitutional rights. They urged 
establishment of an independent Office 
of Education under a National Board 
of Education, and called for sufficient 
Federal financial support to provide for 
essential public school building pro- 
grams. Other resolutions called for in- 
creased teachers’ salaries, better prep- 
aration for future teachers, and the 
right to vote for eighteen-year-olds. 


Pennsylvania Participation 


More than thirty Pennsylvanians en- 
tered officially into the whirl of activi- 
ties at the convention by participa- 
tion in various programs. Pennsylvania 
was officially represented at the CAP 
conference which preceded the conven- 
tion, at the Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
at the workshop of Education Commu- 
nications Service and on the extended 
Classroom Teacher cruise following the 
convention. 

The enthusiasm of our Pennsylvania 
delegates for the success of the NEA 
building program was evidenced by 





WILLIAM A. EARLY 


Superintendent of Savannah and Chatham 
County Schools, Georgia, President, NEA 
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thirty delegates who became life mem- 
bers during the convention. 

Again Pennsylvania ranked first in 
NEA membership with a total of 41,- 
391—+tthe first state to exceed 40,000 
members in the NEA and the highest 
all-time membership of any state in the 
history of the NEA. By the adoption of 
an amendment to the NEA Bylaws, 
Pennsylvania is entitled to a third NEA 
State Director. 


Pennsylvania Dinner 


Monday evening 366 Pennsylvanians 
and guests joined in the annual Penn- 
sylvania dinner. We were honored to 
have as our guests Sarah C. Caldwell, 
President of the NEA, William G. Carr 
and Mrs. Carr, A. C. Flora and Mrs. 
Flora, Karl Berns, the past presidents 
of the NEA, and the presidents of state 
associations and state directors from 
the other states. 

At the delegate business meeting on 
Tuesday Marjorie Bartrem, Pittsburgh, 
was elected a member of the Creden- 
tials Committee; Grace I. Kauffman, 
Norristown, a member of the Necrol- 
ogy Committee; W. W. Eshelman, Fort 
Washington, a member of the Resolu- 
tions Committee. 

Pennsylvania presented for the pres- 
idency of the NEA David H. Stewart, 
Dormont. We not honored to 
have him elected president. Neverthe- 
less we were honored in presenting for 
this high office a great professional 


were 


leader. 


NEA Officers, 1953-54 


President, William A. Early, Savannah, 
Georgia 


First Vice President, Waurine Walker, 
Austin, Texas 


Executive Committee 
Jessie Cunningham, Wheeling, West 
Virginia 
Vincent Dodge, South Fargo, North 
Dakota 
Velma Linford, Laramie, Wyoming 


McComb, Terre 


Treasurer, Gertrude 
Haute, Indiana 


Board of Trustees, A. C. Flora, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina 


State Director, Herbert P. Lauterbach, 
Aliquippa 





Skippy and the 3 R's 
How Skippy learns the three R’s 
naturally and easily is the story of the 
new NEA film. It shows that the 3 R’s 
are tools to help children understand 
. and work .. . and live “satisfy- 
ingly” in the world about them. 
Pictured are Skippy and his teacher. 


Teachers will want to show this film 
to the parents of the children in their 
classrooms. It is available for purchase 
from the NEA Division of Press and 
Radio Relations, color, $170; black 
and white, $75. Time for production is 
28 minutes. 


CAP Film Strip 


Slides and commentary used to pre- 
sent the Centennial Action Program to 
the NEA Representative Assembly at 
Miami Beach have been made available 
to each state association. Additional 
copies of this film strip may be pur- 
chased by local associations for $3.50. 

The PSEA copy of the film strip 
will be shown at the Local Branch 
leaders conferences. 








Teacher, Can You 
Examination? 


es the early part of this century, 
the practice of the County Super- 
intendent annually examining pros- 
pective teachers was a part of the edu- 
cational picture in each county. If a 
teacher successfully passed the exami- 
nation, he was granted a teaching cer- 
tificate. 

D. A. Kline, former superintendent 
of the Perry County schools, gave the 
following directions to prospective 
teachers June 1, 1908: “The examina- 
tions will begin at 8:30 a.m. All per- 
sons desiring to teach must be exam- 
ined in the proper districts so that 
directors may have an opportunity to 
note attainments of those who ask for 
schools. Applicants under eighteen 
years of age must possess considerable 
physical development. The study of 
some standard work on the science of 
teaching is required.” 

Could you “pass” the following ex- 
aminations to qualify for a teaching 
certificate? Teachers of 1908 had to 
pass or not teach. 












Spelling 
1. emaciate 17. dissertation 
2. eloquence 18. panegyric 
3. atrocity 19. pleonasm 
4. citadel 20. indigenous 
5. centurion 21. vigil 
6. Genesis 22. lethargy 
7. Milwaukee 23. catholicism 
8. vilify 24. apathy 
9. vigilant 25. nucleus 
10. deplorable 26. ambiguous 
11. turquoise 27. vitiate 
12. verdancy 28. fetich 
13. livid 29. plagiarist 
14. ebony 30. homage 
15. lurid 31. scrofula 
16. profanity 32. hirsute 





Arithmetic 


1. A merchant bought a quantity of 
muslin at 8c a yard and marked it so 
that he could fall 9 1/11% on his 
marked price and still gain 25% on 
the cost; what was his marked price? 


2. If 5 horses eat as much as 6 oxen, 
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and 8 horses and 12 oxen eat 12 tons 
of hay in 40 days, how much will 7 
horses and 15 oxen eat in 65 days? 

3. A farmer sold 2/3 of his sheep, 
and a dog killed 4 of the remainder. 
How many sheep had he at first if he 
then had 1/9 of the number remain- 
ing? 

4. How many blocks 14 inch square 
will be required to make a cube of 
one foot? 


5. A merchant uses a false gallon 
measure containing 4 qt. 114 pt. How 
much dishonest gain does he make in 
sales amounting to $240? 

6. For what amount must a note on 
a bank be drawn so as to realize 
$1,000; time, 60 days; money being 
worth 6% 

7. How many square yards of zinc 
will be required to line a cylinder 8 
ft. in diameter and 40 ft. high, includ- 
ing both ends? 

8. If 48 men dig a trench 192 ft. 
long, 20 ft. wide, and 12 ft. deep in 
144 days of 10 hours each, how many 
days of 11 hrs. each will it take 40 
men to dig a trench 80 ft. long, 16 ft. 
wide, and 12 ft. deep? 





Geography 
1. (a) Bound Kansas 
(b) Industries and products 
(c) Rivers, lakes, mountains, etc. 
(d) Approximate size and pop- 
ulation 
(e) Capital and other cities 


2. Tell what you know about Per- 
sia—its position and climate, form of 
government, religion, exports, capital, 
and cities. 

3. Into what body of water does 
each of the following flow? 


Brazos Rhone 
Potomac Dniester 
Mohawk Danube 
Po Garonne 


M. LUTHER SCOTT 


Assistant Superintendent 
Perry County Public Schools 


4. What and where are the follow- 
ing: 


Onega Chimborazo 
Wetter Maracaibo 
Cattegat Eyre 
Dardanelles Bass 





Grammar 

1. What is an abridged clause? Give 
an example. 

2. Write the opposites of the fol- 


lowing: 


shepherd earl 
prosecutor lass 
czar friar 
witch sir 


3. State the rules for the uses of 
who, which, what, and that as rela- 
tives. 

4. Correct the following, if neces- 
sary, and give your reasons. 

(a) Demosthenes, as well as Cicero, 

was eloquent. 

(b) Her’s the scissors. 

(c) Pharaoh with all his host were 

drownded. 

(d) If I was in your place, I would 

set her and watch. 


5. Write a sentence with a verb in 
the active voice, change to passive 
voice and state what changes took 
place in the structure of the sentence. 

6. Define a finite verb, an infinite 
verb, and give examples of each. 

7. When is a verb said to be regu- 
lar? Name 2 regular verbs. 

8. Name 2 causal, 2 conditional, 
and 2 concessive subordinate conjunc- 
tions. 

9. °Tis distance lends enchantment 
to the view and robes the mountain in 
its azure blue. Analyze and parse itali- 
cized words. 


History 


1. Name 6 Spanish explorers and 
state where each operated. 
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2. Give an account of the second 
Battle of Saratoga. 


3. Which was the first state to secede 
from the Union? When and where was 
the Southern Confederacy formed? 
How many states seceded in all? 


4. Name the severest reverses the 
North received during the Civil War. 


5. Name 5 foreigners who fought 
for American Independence. 


6. How can you justify Douglas’s 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise? 


Civics 
1. How are treaties made? 


2. How often has the Constitution 
been amended? What is the 13th 
Amendment about? 


3. Name all the duties of the Gov- 
ernor of this State. 


4. Define quorum, extradition, re- 
prieve, ex post facto laws. 


5. Discuss thoroughly the impeach- 
ment of a President. 


6. State the duties of our Sheriff. 


1. Describe the human ear. 





Physiology 


2. How is the brain protected? 
Name its coverings. 


3.Thoroughly describe the skin and 


name its functions. 


4. How is the process of absorption 
of digested food carried on? 


5. What are the following: 


medulla oblongata optic lobes 


mesentery glottis 
ciliary process otoliths 
fibrin ferment 


6. State the functions of the Crystal- 
line lens, of the retina, of the iris, of 
the Dorbal vein, of the thoracic duct, 
of the eustachian tube. 
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Theory 


1. What should a man know and 
what should he be to measure up to 
your ideal of a teacher? 


2. How would you proceed to teach 
the geography of Ohio to fifth grade 
pupils? 

3. What importance do you attach 
to composition? Why? 

4. What mental processes are em- 
ployed in acquiring knowledge? 


capsule CommeENt 


5. What is meant by the Socratic 
Method? 

6. What do you understand by 
school discipline? 

In addition to the examinations 
printed here, teachers were required 
to pass a test in reading, writing, and 
algebra. 

The examinations contained in this 
article were given by former Superin- 
tendent of Schools D. A. Kline, during 
the summer of 1908. 


the joys of teacheRhood 


M's has been penned on the joys 
of parenthood. It is not only a 
traveled path but a well worn story. 
Teacherhood (to coin a term) has its 
joys but they are seldom celebrated. 
The teacher-child relationship is 
thought to be a working relationship 
of instruction, recitation, correction, 
and supervision. These elements exist 
but they do not color the whole. It is 
high time the joys of teaching should 
be expressed, if not in song, at least 
in story. 

Chief among them is that teacher- 
hood is a mutual beneficial association. 
We learn as much as we teach (“If 
you want to learn something teach it.”’) 
—not only from the subject itself but 
by the example of our students. For, 
if we are to them models of sterling 
character, they are to us happy extro- 
verts enjoying this flight into destiny 
with seemingly unwarranted faith in 
the future. 

When your students gaze at you with 
rapt attention or laugh flatteringly at 
one of your jokes, it inflates the ego 
as nothing else can. When they ask 
your advice, you feel endowed with 
wisdom far beyond your powers. When 
you direct their creative activities and 
you see your ideas projected through 
them—these are high moments that re- 
ward the hard work. This is what keeps 
you out of a psychiatrist’s office. 

There is a certain triumph, too, in 
overcoming obstacles with a student 
either in subject matter or discipline. 
Often this sort of progress doesn’t show 
up in tangible form, but there is the 
inner satisfaction of achievement in ex- 
tending the limits of a personality. 

For six hours a day it is impossible 
to dwell on one’s personal problems 
and many a housewife would give 





anything for that. Problems must be 
left at the door of the schoolroom and 
if you pick them up when you leave, 
they never seem so heavy. 

Not to be overlooked is the associa- 
tion with one’s colleagues. Teachers 
have many varied interests and these 
are a bulwark against becoming too 
absorbed in the job. It is refreshing to 
embark on a conversation that is above 
the level of the weather and the gossip 
of the neighborhood. 

Not the least of the joys of teacher- 
hood can be translated from the expe- 
rience of a friend whose children were 
grown and away from home. She en- 
joyed the young son of a neighbor and 
often had him in her home. 

“The best thing about him,” she 
confided, “is that I can send him home 
when I’m tired.” 

Teacherhood is a shared responsi- 
bility with parenthood. 

American youth is a truly gilt-edged 
investment. Whatever else perishes, it 
will survive. Each age has its prophet 
of imminent disaster, but to the youth 
of the world God gave tomorrow. 


—MERLE W. LEIBENSPERGER, 
Camp Hill 
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The President Reports 


Starting the first year of its sec- 
ond century, the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association will have the 
opportunity to move steadily forward. 
With the opening of the school year 
the Local Branch Leaders will be 
actively engaged in starting the local 
professional programs. In August these 
local leaders assembled at Penn Hall 
and gained enthusiasm, interest, and 
ideas for developing our State Educa- 
tion Association on the local level. The 
success of this program will depend 
upon the full measure of support and 
participation of each local member. 

The Local Branch is truly the foun- 
dation stone for our State Association. 
We have great faith in our Local 
Branches and know the_ individual 
members of these Local Branches will 
carry the program to a successful com- 
pletion. 

The Local Branch conferences will 
be conducted throughout the State 
during September, October, and No- 
vember. Each member within the area 
should avail himself of the opportunity 
to participate in the local leaders con- 
ferences throughout the nine Conven- 
tion Districts. By participation greater 
understanding will result. With greater 
understanding progress willbe achieved. 

It is our responsibility actively to 
participate, develop, and support the 
program of our Association. Ours is 
the responsibility to develop a higher 
professional competence so that we 
may serve the children most capably. 
A very complete program has been de- 
veloped on the State-wide level for 
Classroom Teachers, Department of 
Curriculum and Supervision, Elemen- 
tary School Principals, Secondary 
School Principals, and all segments 
of our Association. 

Individual participation in these 
programs is of paramount importance. 
Members of your local committees, 
your State-wide committees, your Con- 
vention District, Executive Council, 
and Headquarters Staff cooperatively 
are working together with you in the 
development of our program and the 
full realization of our goals—THoMas 
E. Carson, President 
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Lodge to Address 
Citizenship Conference 

The Eighth National Conference on 
Citizenship, sponsored by the National 
Education Association and U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, will open this year 
on Citizenship Day, September 17, and 
close on September 19. The conference 
will be held in Washington, D. C. 

Major addresses will be given by 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U.S. repre- 
sentative to the United Nations and 
Representative in the Security Council; 
William A. Early, NEA president, and 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., U.S. Attorney 
General. The four armed services bands 
are scheduled to play at various times 
during the conference. 


Delta Kappa Gamma Award 
For the fifth time, the Delta Kappa 


Gamma Society announces an award 
of $1,000 to be given to the woman 
who has written the most distinguished 
educational contribution in the bien- 
nium between April 1, 1952, and April 
1, 1954. The award will be made at the 
national convention meeting in Boston, 
Massachusetts, in August, 1954. 

For further information, write M. 
Margaret Stroh, national executive sec- 
retary, 1309 Brazos Street, Austin, 
Texas. 


Loyalty Day during 
Education Week 


American Education Week will fea- 
ture a loyalty day this year, Monday, 
November 9, when adult groups from 
coast to coast will take the pledge of 
allegiance to the United States flag 
under the leadership of the school chil- 
dren in their community. The 32nd an- 
nual observance is scheduled for No- 
vember 8-14. 

AEW is sponsored by the National 
Education Association, the American 
Legion, the U.S. Office of Education, 
and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

A number of special helps in the 
form of a movie trailer, transcription, 
radio scripts, plays, and posters have 
been prepared by NEA for planning 
groups who are scheduling special ob- 
servances. The basic AEW manual has 
been redone this year as an illustrated 


AEW Primer, and a resource booklet 
has been developed under the title, 
For Speakers and Writers. Other items 
listed on the order folder include lapel 
pins, place mats, and attractive leaflets 
for use by radio stations and churches. 

Send orders for Education Week 
material to the National Education As- 
sociation, 120] Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Science Achievement Awards 
for Students 

Boys and girls out of school are sur- 
rounded by the gadget science of hot- 
rods, atomic ray guns, and space ships. 
To many of them their school science 
programs are dull. Science teachers 
hope to remedy this through the 1954 
program of science achievement awards 
which will open this month, Robert H. 
Carleton, executive secretary of the 
National Science Teachers Association, 
said. 

The annual awards :program, con- 
ducted by NSTA, a department of the 
National Education Association, and 
sponsored by the American Society for 
Metals, is open to junior and senior 
high school science students in public, 
private, and parochial schools. The as- 
sociation will also give recognition 
awards this year to science teachers 
for outstanding work. Information 
about the awards program may be ob- 
tained from NSTA, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





» HARVEY E. GAYMAN, Executive Secretary 
of the PSEA, was honored on August 13 when 
Temple University awarded him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science in Education. 
After the degree was conferred, Mr. Gayman 
gaye the commencement address. 
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Nominees for Retirement Board Election 


The committee to nominate candidates for the School Employes’ Retirement 
Board has submitted the names of Robert A. Rosenkrance, West Reading, and 
Archibald P. Akeley, Coudersport, for the slate of nominees. 





» ARCHIBALD P, AKELEY is superin- 
tendent of Potter County schools. He 
has also served in Pennsylvania rural 
and elementary schools and has been 
a high school principal. Before becom- 
ing county superintendent, he was an 
assistant county superintendent. 

A native of Russell, Pa., Mr. Akeley 
was educated in the public schools of 
New York and Pennsylvania and at- 
tended Grove City College, State Teach- 
ers College, Mansfield, and St. Bona- 
venture University. 

He holds membership in various pro- 
fessional organizations, including 
PSEA and NEA, of which he is a life 
member. He is a past president of the 
Central Convention District of the 
PSEA, a trustee of the State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, president of the 
Potter County Historical Society, and 
president of the board of trustees of 
the Coudersport Library Association. 
He is a Rotarian and past president of 
the Coudersport Rotary Club. 


WE 
PRESENT 


<{-»> 


» Ropert A. ROSENKRANCE has been 
supervising principal of the West Read- 
ing Borough schools in Berks County 
since 1950. Before coming to West 
Reading, he served in a similar posi- 
tion in the Nicholson Borough schools 
in Wyoming County. 

He started his experience in the pub- 
lic schools of Pennsylvania as a teacher 
of social studies, head football coach 
and assistant basketball coach in the 
West Pittston High School. 

A graduate of Wheaton College, IIli- 
nois, in 1927, Mr. Rosenkrance took 
his work for his Master of Arts degree 
at Columbia University. He has also 
studied at the University of Chicago 
and Pennsylvania State College. 

Mr. Rosenkrance has been a member 
of the PSEA Committee on Retirement 
Problems for six years and its chair- 
man since 1951. 

His professional membership in- 
cludes PSEA and NEA, AASA, Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development. 


Robert A. Rosenkrance is the candidate recommended by the 1952 PSEA 
House of Delegates in accordance with the action of the 1950 House. On motion 
of Mrs. Elizabeth G. Beadling, Penn Township, the 1950 House voted “that the 
PSEA House of Delegates each year recommend a candidate to the nominating 
committee of the Public School Employes’ Retirement Board.” 





Wall Chart on Child Growth 


A wall chart on child growth and develop- 
ment, characteristics and needs, has been re- 
leased by the Arthur C. Croft Publications 
of New London, Connecticut. This chart 
brings together’on one sheet of paper the 
most important facts about how children 
grow and what their growth means to the 
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teacher and to the classroom practice. The 
chart covers five age groups from five years 
of age through the sixteen-year-age clan. 
For each of these age groups, it gives facts 
about physical growth, behavior, and needs. 

The chart was first developed by the teach- 
ers of the District of Columbia about five 
years ago. It sells for $0.50 a copy, minimum 
orders $1, discount beginning at five copies. 











Dear Miss North: 


The teachers in our school have been 
asked to include a ten-minute planning 
period at the beginning of their daily 
schedule. Why should elementary 
school pupils be allowed to choose 
what they want to do? Aren’t there 
things they have to learn? 

Ruth Rigid 
Dear Ruth: 

If you will cease to consider “pupil- 
planning” a synonym for “free choice,” 
you will be able to see the planning 
period in a better light. 

There was a time when the program 
in our elementary schools was run by 
clocks and bells and a schedule pre- 
determined in a principal’s office. We 
teachers worked for a long time to gain 
the right to plan the schedule in our 
own rooms with only a minimum of 
administrative dictation. We said that 
the teacher in the classroom knew bet- 
ter than any other person what should 
be taught and when. 

Pupil-teacher planning is just an- 
other step in the same direction. Since 
pupils are the ones who will do the 
learning (we hope), those same pupils 
are the ones who should share in plan- 
ning the experiences through which 
learning takes place. 

In pupil-teacher planning, the pupils 
do not decide whether or not they will 
learn to spell or do long division. They 
and the teacher plan together for the 
wise use of the school day. They sug- 
gest some activities that they want to 
have in the schedule and the teacher 
suggests activities which she thinks the 
class needs. It is cooperative, not pupil 
choosing nor teacher demanding, but 
pupil-teacher planning. 

Pupil-teacher planning is functional 
language, too, and it is likewise one of 
the most effective ways of taking care 
of the quick worker who finishes every- 
thing first and so often doesn’t know 
what to do while the others complete a 
task. 

Put pupil-teacher planning in your 
schedule and learn with your class. It 
won't be long before you'll be glad 
you were asked to try it. 

Sincerely, 


Mog Loch 





Administrators Look 
at Schools 


At the 3lst annual Superintendents 
and Principals Conference, Pennsylva- 
nia State College, July 27-30, admin- 
istrators studied their schools. With 
the program organized around the 
theme, “The Administrator Looks at 
His School,” supervising principals, 
elementary principals, county and dis- 
trict superintendents considered a va- 
riety of problems concerning the dif- 
ferent subjects in the school curricu- 
lum. 

Herbert P. Lauterbach, Aliquippa, a 
PSEA Past President, addressed the 
first session on the topic, “The Demo- 
cratic Administrator Looks to His 
Staff.” At the second session, John H. 
Biddle, publisher, The Daily News, 
Huntingdon, spoke about “Seven Days 
behind the Iron Curtain.” 

At the dinner meeting on Wednes- 
day, the speaker was Paul R. Anderson, 
president, Pennsylvania College for 
Women; his topic, “What the Admin- 
istrator Should Know about His 
Schools.” At this dinner, greetings were 
brought by E. A. Quackenbush of the 
Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
vey E. Gayman, Executive Secretary of 
PSEA, and C. S. Wyand, assistant to 
the president, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 

Group meetings discussed the needs 
of atypical children, education for 
family living and community life, the 
language arts and communications, 
science instruction, a modern physical 
education program, adult education, 
citizenship, library service, the athletic 
program, a modern business education 
program, mathematics, music, social 
sciences, and vocational education. 

The final meeting on Thursday was 
devoted to a discussion of the present 
status of Pennsylvania school legisla- 
tion. 

An exhibit of modern teaching aids 
was on display with the Pennsylvania 
Educational Salesman’s Club as spon- 
sor. 


“Your SCHOOLS” is a_ four-page 


news sheet published by the North Hills- 


Joint School Board to acquaint the 
people of the North Hills district with 
their school system. Issues appeared 
in April and June of 1953. James G. 
Kehew represents the faculty on the 
editorial board of the publication. 


Dept. of Administration 
Looks Ahead 


The officers of the Department of 
Administration were charged at the last 
annual meeting to activate a program 
for this segment of the PSEA. 

During this past year the officers 
have been actively engaged in meeting 
with the members of the Principal’s 
Certification Committee. Members of 
the five sections of the Department par- 
ticipated in the formation of the pro- 
posed regulations to be presented to 
the members of the State Council of 
Education. 

New regulations approved by the 
council will define the requirements for 
either an elementary or secondary prin- 
cipal’s certificate. Included also in the 
committee’s proposals are regulations 
governing the requirements for a com- 
bined certificate for both the elemen- 
tary and secondary certificate. If you 
should wish a more detailed explana- 


tion of these proposals, contact the 


president of your section. 

Your Department will also initiate 
a luncheon program at the time of the 
annual Christmas meeting held at Har- 
risburg. Will you reserve Monday, De- 
cember 28, for this occasion? 

Immediately following the luncheon, 
the annual business meeting will be 
held. Worth McClure, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
School Administrators, has accepted 
an invitation to lead the panel. He will 
be supported by representatives from 
the five sections of the Department. 
Your own Department problems will 
be the basis of this discussion. 

Complete details for both the lunch- 
eon and business meeting will be found 
in the December issue of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JouRNAL. In the interim 
if you have suggestions or questions, 
your section president would be happy 
to hear from you.—JoHANNA K. Hav- 
LicK, President, Department of Ad- 
ministration 


Professional Planning 


The Committee on Professional 
Planning, with Dan V. Skala, chair- 
man, presiding, met on June 12 and 
13. After reviewing the stated pur- 
poses of the previous committees, the 
Committee decided to review during its 
year’s work facts concerning the per- 
sonnel, facilities, and support of edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania as PSEA enters 
its second century.—EucENE P. Ber- 
TIN, Secretary 








Suggested Program of 


Action for Local Branches 


10. 


12. 


During September and 


October 


Convene Executive Commit- 
tee, work out and get ap- 
proval of Committee chair- 
men and personnel 


Develop a program of action 
and publicize a half-year’s 
calendar of meetings 


Plan membership campaign. 
Stress NEA membership, 
too. Build Pennsylvania’s 
quota of NEA life members 
and thus support the NEA 
building fund campaign 


Plan early for a social meet- 
ing or picnic with new 
teachers, school board mem- 
bers and wives (or husbands) 
as guests 


Feature at a regular meet- 

ing reports to membership 

of: 

a. Local Branch Workshop 

b. NEA Convention 

c. Members’ Summer Activ- 
ities of interest to all 


Plan American Education 
Week observance November 
8-14. Order materials from 
NEA “Order Folder” 


Post this reminder pertain- 
ing to the fall elections: 
September 28 is the last 
day to register for vot- 
ing at the Municipal 
Election, November 3 


Plan for attendance of full 
Local Branch delegation at 
fall Local Branch Leaders’ 
Dinner Conferences. 


Elect delegates and alter- 
nates to Convention District 
and PSEA House of Dele- 
gates 


Note the dates of the State- 
wide Classroom Teachers 
Conference—October 30- 
31—Bedford Springs Hotel 


Create interest in attend- 
ance at District Convention 


of PSEA 


Check your Local Branch 
participation in the NEA 
Centennial Action Program. 
For CAP Goals see October, 
1952, PSJ, page 43 
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You Should Seloug to the 
National Education pbssociation 


because 


© Teaching is your profession. It is 
your means of livelihood, your oppor- 
tunity for service. You can take pride 
in belonging to your professional as- 
sociations—local, State, National. 


® The NEA Journal is one of the 
world’s finest educational magazines. 
You cannot afford to be without it. 


® Through its research and vigorous 
public relations programs, the NEA 
has rendered vital assistance in win- 
ning higher salaries for you, in pro- 
curing better tenure legislation, and in 
improving retirement programs. 


® You, your co-workers, and our 
schools need a defense against the vi- 
cious attacks of irresponsible persons 
and agencies. The NEA helps to pro- 


vide that service for you. 


® Your views and those of your co- 
workers in your community and in 
your State should play an important 
part in shaping National educational 
policies. This you can best do through 
the NEA Representative Assembly. 


® You should take part in advancing 
school legislation in the National Con- 
gress. It is through the NEA that you 
can make your voice heard. 


® The NEA is the world’s largest pub- 
lisher on current educational problems. 
Many of these publications have exer- 
cised a direct, constructive influence in 
improving the curriculum, the organi- 
zation, and the methods employed in 
your school. These services merit your 
support. 


® When teachers are unjustly treated 
by employing agencies, it is the NEA 
that stands ready to cooperate, upon 
invitation, with local and state educa- 
tion associations in safeguarding your 
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tenure rights and those of your co- 
workers. This protection is invaluable 
to you and to the teaching profession 
everywhere. 


® The NEA is prepared usually on 
short notice, to provide up-to-date facts 
and information on questions which 
your local association may wish to pre- 
sent to the local school administration. 
Your membership dues make this and 
other services possible. 


® The NEA provides you an opportu- 
nity to share in the voice of the teach- 
ing profession throughout the world. 
The World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession is 
based upon the foundations which in 
large measure were laid by the NEA. 
Here is your chief medium in working 
for peace and good will among men. 


Your membership dues in your professional 
associations are among your wisest investments. 
Never have you purchased so much for so 
little. Because this is true, you find joy in giv- 
ing your support to the building of better 
schools and a greater teaching profession. 


The total NEA membership for 
1952-53 was 520,442, an increase of 
29,474 over May 31, 1952. 

Pennsylvania, the leading state in 
NEA membership, was the first state 
to enrol more than 40,000 NEA mem- 
bers (41,391). Let’s keep first place on 
the NEA Honor Roll in 1953-54! 


B'—a Bullder 

In NEA’s alphabet this year, “B” is 
for building—the building which NEA 
needs badly for 500 workers now 
housed in space intended for 200. 

Both the service program and the 
staff of the NEA must continue to ex- 
pand in order to meet the modern 
needs of increasing school enrolments, 
more teachers, and more NEA mem- 
bers. 

The existing plant was made possible 
by life memberships. 

Life memberships will help pay for 
the new building. Send in your life 
membership now on the blank below. 


—Buy a Life Membership in the NE A 





Mail to: 


William G. Carr, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


I live at 


Sand, $150—full payment 
... $ 25 a year for 6 years 





I want to help make a new headquarters building a reality. Please enrol me as a life 
member of the National Education Association. 

Please send the Gold Emblem, Life Membership Certificate, and Special Life Mem- 
bership Card to the address below. I understand that I am to receive the NEA Journal, 
the NEA Research bulletin, andthe annual volume of Proceedings—for life. 


WWI SAINONEO? 22s Soc ected nae aaa soe 


Snensaream les? 0625S Ge ee ee “ive 
I wish to use the following payment plan. Enclosed is payment on my membership. 


(STATE) 


ee ae $50 a year for 3 years 
Suen $15 a year for 10 years 











KEEP POSTED 





Leaders Conferences 


in 13th Year 


The 13th annual series of Local 
Branch Leaders Conferences will be 
held throughout Pennsylvania during 
September, October, and November. 
The purposes of these conferences are 
to 

1. Acquaint our local leaders with 

the program of the PSEA and 
the NEA 

2. Serve as an exchange of points 

of view and coordinate the ac- 
tivities of Local Branches with 
the PSEA and the NEA 

3. Assist Local Branches in pro- 

moting their programs and solv- 
ing their problems 

4. Promote unity of purpose, soli- 

darity of action, and enthusiastic 
loyalty to professional organiza- 
tion 

5. Develop local leaders 

The tentative schedule for the con- 
ferences appeared on page 350 of the 
May, 1953, issue of the JOURNAL. 

Invitations to Local Branch presi- 
dents will be issued by presidents of 
Convention Districts. PSEA members 
are invited to attend any of the con- 
ferences within a Convention District, 
but members in excess of the Local 
Branch quota prescribed in the invita- 
tion who plan to attend the dinner 
should make arrangements through 
the Local Branch president. 

The meetings will be divided into 
three sessions—an afternoon session a! 
5:00 o’clock, a dinner meeting at 6:30, 
and an evening session at 8:00 o’clock. 

These conferences of Local Branch 
presidents and leaders in professionai 
organizations are one of our Associa- 
tion’s most outstanding contributions 
toward the promotion of more active 
Local Branches and the development 
of a greater number of local leaders. 
These conferences are under the super- 
vision of the PSEA Committee on 
Local Branches and are under the im- 
mediate direction of R. C. Webster. 
Field Secretary, PSEA. 
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Convention Districts 
Announce Fall 
Meeting Programs 


CENTRAL 


Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Sec- 
retary of the PSEA, will be the speaker 
at the opening meeting of the Central 
Convention District on the morning of 
October 8. This will be a combined 
meeting with the Clinton County Insti- 
tute. The two-day program is sched- 
uled for the State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven; the theme, “Education Is 
Everybody’s Business.” 

Departments will be from 1:15 to 
2:15 on Thursday afternoon, and the 
House of Delegates from 3:00 to 5:00 
p-m. At the evening session of the con- 
vention, Edgar Fuller, executive secre- 
tary of the National Council for Chief 
State School Officers, will speak. 

On Friday morning, the theme of 
the convention will be developed by a 
panel introduced by T. Ellwood Sones, 
Centre County superintendent. Richard 
T. Parsons, president, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, will serve as 
moderator. On the panel, the military 
will be represented by Lt. Col. Henry 
M. Gross, State Director, Selective 
Service; agriculture, The Honorable 
Miles Horst, State Secretary of Agri- 
culture; spiritual values, William R. 
Gordon, professor of rural sociology, 
Pennsylvania State College; labor, E. 
F. Bacon, Education Director, CIO; in- 
dustry, William W. Sieg, Titian Metal. 
Bellefonte; parents, Mrs. Alexander 
Groskin, State president of PTA, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Friday afternoon the section meet- 
ings will be held from 1:30 to 3:00 p.m., 
at which time contributions of the 
panel will be discussed. C. Herman 
Grose, president of the State Teachers 
College, California, will summarize the 
convention and give the delegates a 
take-home package at the final general 
session at 3:15. Henry J. Stoudt, 
Petersburg, is president of the Central 
Convention District. 


CENTRAL-WESTERN 


The Central-Western Convention Dis- 
trict. John E. Davis, Indiana, president, 
will meet October 15 and 16 at th: 
State Teachers College, Indiana. On 
Thursday evening, the general meeting 
will be addressed by J. Carson Pritch 
ard, assistant professor at West Georgia 
College and research director of radio 
and television programs. The title of 
his address will be, “The People Act.” 


The Friday morning general session 
will have as its speaker John L. Brack- 
en, superintendent of schools in Clay- 
ton, Missouri. Doctor Bracken is a for- 
mer president of the AASA. 


Other speakers who will address 
meetings are: Rhea Kay Boardman, 
former member, Department of Sociol- 
ogy, School of Education, New York 
University; Margaret M. Devine, dean, 
Mills College of Education, New York: 
Edward L. Mattil, Department of Edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania State College; 
Catherine E. Geary, director, elemen- 
tary education, Cheltenham Township 
school district, Elkins Park; Guy N. 
Harriger, director, curriculum and su- 
pervision in secondary schools, Butler: 
Charles E. Manwiller, director of cur- 
riculum and research, Pittsburgh pub- 
lic schools; George E. Reimer, execu- 
tive director of Pennsylvania Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Harrisburg; and the Honorable Fred 
P. Hare, Jr., director of public rela- 


tions, PSEA. 


Listed for participation on depart- 
mental programs are: Administration 
—Clara Cockerille, assistant superin- 
tendent, Armstrong County public 
schools, Harry N. Gasser, chief of ele- 
mentary education, Department of 
Public Instruction; Business—George 
Anderson, assistant professor, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Foreign Language—Adaline E. 
Reeping, State counselor, Junior Clas- 
sical League; Health—Elmer B. Cot- 
trell, chief, health and physical educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion; Home Economics—Joseph H. 
Britton, associate professor, family re- 
lationships, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; Industrial Arts—Merrill Camp- 
bell and Irvin J. Shutsy, industrial art 
instructors, State Teachers College. 
California; Social Studies—Dr. Sol 
Griesman, Torrance State Hospital. 
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EASTERN 

The annual Eastern District Con- 
vention will be held in Reading on 
Friday, October 9. 

The theme of the convention is 
“Education Freedom’s Heritage.” 

The speakers for the morning ses- 
sion will be: Thomas E. Carson, Presi- 
dent of PSEA, who will speak to both 
the Elementary and the Secondary 
Teachers; J. Conrad Seegers. presi- 
dent, Muhlenberg College, to the Ele- 
mentary Teachers—The Elementary 
School Teacher Faces the Future; A. 
G. Breidenstine, dean, Franklin and 
Marshall College, to the Secondary 
Teachers—Our 
Move Forward. 

At 12:00 noon, the Classroom 
Teachers will have a dinner in the 
Northeast Junior High School Cafe- 
teria; the School Administrators, at 
the Abraham Lincoln Hotel—Doctor 
Carson, speaker. 

Sectional meetings will be in the 
afternoon. A visual aids demonstration 
by the U. S. Naval Unit, in the Read- 
ing Senior High School Auditorium, 
will highlight the afternoon meetings. 


MIDWESTERN 

The twenty-second annual education 
conference of the Midwestern District 
will be held in New Castle, Wednesday, 
October 7. 

Department and section meetings 
have been scheduled in the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral auditorium, the senior 
high school, and other selected meeting 
places. It is urged that these meetings 
begin promptly at 9:45 a.m. and close 
at 12:00 noon in order that luncheons 
and the general afternoon meeting 
may proceed as planned. Complete pro- 
grams will be released for distribution 
to Local Branch members at the meet- 
ing of the House of Delegates in the 
Senior High School, New Castle, 
Wednesday, September 30, 7:00 p.m. 
The meeting of the nominating com- 
mittee will be at the same place two 
weeks earlier. 

The general afternoon session will 
be held in the Scottish Rite Cathedral 
auditorium. It is scheduled to begin 
promptly at 1:45 p.m. There will be no 
evening meeting. 

Herbert P. Lauterbach, vice presi- 
dent of PSEA, will introduce the prin- 
cipal speaker of the afternoon meeting, 
Willard E. Givens, who will speak of 
his recent experiences abroad. Doctor 
Givens, after his retirement as Execu- 
tive Secretary of the NEA, served for 


Secondary Schools 
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Department of Classroom Teachers 
Presents Books in Memory of 
Timothy E. Brennan 


Theresa Mary Brennan, daughter of the late Timothy E. Brennan who taught in the 
Pottsville public schools, looks over books presented to the Pottsville Free Public Library 
by the Department of Classroom Teachers, PSEA, in memory of her father. Francis J. 
Dolan, secretary of the Eastern Convention District, makes the presentation. Looking on 
(second from left to right) are Charles M. Sandwick, Easton, president of the Depart- 
ment; Harold J. Koch, Hazleton, a member of the committee; Edna L. Mest, Allentown, 
chairman of the presentation committee; Mary Harvey, Pottsville librarian; L. D. Lamont, 
president of the library board; and Edwin D. Clauss, Allentown, second vice president of 


the Eastern Convention District of the PSEA. 


“Half Way to Heaven,” a dog story, was presented to Theresa Mary as a token of the 
esteem held by the Classroom Teachers of Pennsylvania for her father. Forty-eight books 
of the juvenile-adult group were presented to the library. 





three months as educational consultant 
for the Mutual Security Agency of our 
Federal Government in the Philippines. 
Following this period of service, he 
and Mrs. Givens spent some _ three 
months in Asia and Europe studying 
education and teacher organizations. 

Thomas E. Carson, President of the 
PSEA, will bring greetings to this 
afternoon session. Musical numbers 
and group singing will be under the 
direction of the Music Section of the 
Midwestern District. 

Also scheduled for this session are 
reports of the action and recommenda- 
tions of the House of Delegates by 
Betty Brown, secretary-treasurer, and 
of the resolutions by Raymond Ama- 
long. 

An art exhibit is being planned by 
the Art Section of Midwestern District, 
and commercial exhibits will be on dis- 
play as in past years in the basement 
rooms of the Cathedral. Representatives 
interested in arranging commercial 
exhibits contact Clare Book, principal, 
Senior High School, New Castle. 


NORTHWESTERN 

Using as its theme “Education for 
Everybody,” the Northwestern District 
of the PSEA will convene in Strong 
Vincent High School, Erie, October 19, 
for its twenty-eighth annual session. 

For the morning session, music will 
be provided by the Warren High 
School band under the leadership of 
Harry Summers. The section meetings, 
scheduled to begin at 10:30, promise a 
rich fund of inspiration and practical 
help. Among the speakers will be Har- 
old M. State, Allegheny College, who 
will address the science division, and 
James J. Freeman, associate professor 
of mathematics at Gannon College, who 
will speak to the mathematics teachers. 

Jack Walford, psychiatrist at War- 
ren State Hospital, will discuss tech- 
niques of the interview with the guid- 
ance counselors, Chester R. Deitz, 
Childhood Guidance Center, Erie, will 
speak to the elementary teachers on 
“Emotional Problems of Learning,” 
and Jack D. Utley, Erie, will talk on 
“Mental Health of the School Child” to 
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the public school nurses. The social 
studies section will hear Wallace P. 
Rusterholtz, Erie, speak on “The Im- 
portance of the Middle East to Us.” 

A demonstration lesson in interme- 
diate arithmetic will be presented by 
Frances Manlove, Fredonia State 
Teachers College, and Rose Galbo, 
Strong Vincent High School, will dem- 
onstrate to a limited number modern 
methods in teaching foreign languages. 

Panel discussions will be presented 
to the elementary school principals and 
the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum, as well as in the voca- 
tional education and in the music edu- 
cation sections. 

For the Future Teachers of America, 
Louis T. Benezet, president of Alle- 
gheny College, will be the speaker. 
The retired teachers section also has a 
program scheduled. 

For the afternoon session, Solomon 
Arnaldo, United Nations representa- 
tive from the Philippine Islands to 
Unesco, will speak to the entire assem- 
bly on “Unesco and Its Work.” Music 
for this session will be furnished by 
the chorus of Strong Vincent High 
School under the direction of Alice 
Simpson. 

President for the current year is 


Hazel Rankin of Franklin. 


SOUTHERN 


The 28th Annual Convention of the 
Southern District will be held on Mon- 
day, October 19, in the Lebanon High 
School Building in cooperation with 
the Lebanon County Institute and the 
Lebanon City public schools. 

The program of the convention will 
be built around the theme, “Better 
Schools Make Better Communities.” 
The main session will convene from 
9:15 to 11:45 a.m. in the Lebanon 
High School auditorium. Department 
luncheon meetings are being arranged 
for from 12:15 to 2:15. Sections and 
round tables will meet at 2:30 p.m. 

From 9:15 to 9:45 a musical pro- 
gram will be presented by the Lebanon 
High School Band. At 10:00 o’clock 
our Executive Secretary of the PSEA, 
Harvey E. Gayman, will address the 
convention on the subject “100 Years 
of Education.” From 10:45 to 11:45 
Calvin Dean Johnson, a native of Ken- 
tucky, one of America’s great contem- 
porary speakers, will present an ad- 
dress—“Education—The Golden Key.” 


Speakers include H. Barrett Davis of 
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Lehigh University, member of the State 
Education Television Committee, Rich- 
mond Myers, geologist, Pennsylvania 
Water & Power Co., John F. Gummere, 
co-author of Latin textbooks, Elmer B. 
Cottrell, chief of health and physical 
education, and Ethel. M. B. Wenger, 
consultant in special education, both 
of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. In addition leading educators of 
the Convention District will serve as 
speakers and consultants in the depart- 
ment, section, and round table pro- 
grams of the convention. 

Robert A. Nichols, 3rd, Lebanon, is 
general chairman of the Committee on 
local arrangements. 

The House of Delegates of the Con- 
vention District will meet at 10:00 a.m. 
on October 3 at The Allenberry, near 
Boiling Springs, for the annual busi- 
ness meeting. 


WESTERN 


The Western Convention District 
will hold its annual convention in con- 
junction with the Western Pennsylvania 
Education Conference which is sched- 
uled for October 7, 8, 9, and 10 in 
Pittsburgh. 

The administration sections will 
open the meetings on October 7 with 
Ernest O. Melby, dean of the School of 
Education, New York University; John 
M. Lumley, Deputy Superintendent, 
Department of Public Instruction; 
Thomas E. Carson, President of the 
PSEA; and Albert B. Martin, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, as speakers. 

A. W. Beattie, superintendent of 
Allegheny County schools, and his col- 
leagues have planned an_ interesting 
program for Thursday, the first day of 
the Allegheny County Institute. Doctor 
Carson, President of PSEA, will bring 
greetings. Speakers will be F. S. C. 
Northrop, professor of philosophy, 
Yale University; L. Kathryn Dice, su- 
pervisor of special education, Alle- 
gheny County schools; and Edwin M. 
Wright, head of the Office of Turkish 
Affairs, Department of State, Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Two general meetings will be held 
on Friday, one in the Syria Mosque 
and the other in the Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Memorial Hall. These meetings 
are under the sponsorship of the Pitts- 
burgh schools and the Allegheny 
County schools. Edwin M. Wright, 
George H. T. Kimble, director of the 
American Geographical Society, and 
Ralph Sockman, minister of the Na- 


tional Radio Pulpit, NBC Network, 
will be the speakers. 

Section meetings under the sponsor- 
ship of the Western Convention Dis- 
trict, PSEA, will begin at 1:30 Friday 
afternoon. Many of the sections will 
sponsor luncheons at various places in 
the Oakland district. 

Some of the speakers who will appear 
on these programs are: Adult Educa- 
tion, Wilma Donahue, University of 
Michigan; Associated Science, John 
Ward, Pennsylvania College for Wom- 
en and University of Minnesota; Busi- 
ness Education, Lawrence F. Green- 
berger, director of personnel training, 
Kaufmann Department Stores, Pitts- 
burgh; Classical, Joseph Remenyi, 
Western Reserve University; English, 
Gladys L. Schmitt, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh; Fine Arts, 
Ralph Reichhold, cartoonist and artist, 
Pittsburgh Press; Geography, G. H. T. 
Kimble, American Geographical So- 
ciety. 

Other section speakers are: Health 
and Physical Education, A. Gwendolyn 
Drew, Washington University, St. 
Louis; Home Economics, Ellen Pen- 
nell, lowa State College; Library, Jane 
Gray Smith, director of school libraries 
in Pennsylvania, and Genevieve Foster, 
noted artist and author of children’s 
books; Music, Carolyn B. Kennedy, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Safety Education and Driver Training, 
Amos E. Neyhart, Pennsylvania State 
College; School Nurses, John B. Rein- 
hart, University of Pittsburgh; Special 
Education, Lester N. Myer, chief of 
special education, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction; Trade and Industrial 
Education, R. O. Ferguson, Methods 
Engineering Council. 

Another feature of the Western Con- 
vention District meeting will be the 
Classroom Teachers Dinner to be held 
Thursday evening at Webster Hall. 
The speaker will be Stanton Belfour, 
director of the Pittsburgh Foundation. 

Helen M. Brennan, president of the 
Western Convention District, will pre- 
side at the annual meeting of the House 
of Delegates which will be held Satur- 
day morning, October 24, in Confer- 
ence Room A, Board of Education 
Building. 

S. P. Franklin, chairman of the Con- 
ference, George W. Hoffman, secretary, 
the Advisory Board, and the executive 
committee of the Western Convention 
District work together in planning the 
conference program. 
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Classroom Teachers 
Conference, Bedford 
Springs, October 30-31 


The fourth Classroom Teachers Con- 
ference will be held at Bedford Springs 
Hotel on Friday evening and Saturday, 
October 30 and 31. The Executive 
3oard of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers has planned a social hour for 
Friday evening and discussion of topics 
of professional interest to teachers for 
Saturday. The Conference will close 
with the banquet on Saturday evening. 


Delegates and representatives of Lo- 
cal Branches and sub-areas will be giv- 
en priority for reservations in Bedford 
Springs Hotel. Presidents of Local 
Branches should give prompt attention 
to sending in registrations for their 
delegates and representatives in order 
that remaining space at the hotel may 
be given to other teachers who wish to 
attend the Conference. 


The cost of the Conference to Local 
Branch delegates will be limited to 
transportation to and from the Confer- 
ence and for an additional night’s 
lodging if desired. For delegates, Fri- 
day night’s lodging and the three meals 
Saturday will be paid from the funds 
of the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers and the Convention District. Details 
concerning cost of the Conference will 
be mailed with reservation forms to all 
Local Branch and sub-area presidents. 

Let’s plan now to be at Bedford 
Springs on October 30 and 31 for an- 
other stimulating and inspirational con- 
ference of classroom teachers.— 


CHARLES M. SANDWICK, Sr., President 
—AuprREY S. GRAHAM, Vice President 


School Directors Announce 


Convention Plans 

The 57th annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors 
Association will be held in the Forum 
of the Education Building, Harrisburg, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 13 
and 14. The convention will be partly 
combined with that of the School 
Board Secretaries. 

At the sectional meeting on Tuesday 
afternoon, acts of the 1953 session of 
the General Assembly will be discussed. 
Opportunity will be given for discus- 
sion by delegates. 

Speakers whose names have been 
announced are Governor John S. Fine; 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
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Public Instruction; Calvin Dean John- 
son, one of America’s great contem- 
porary speakers, and Marguerite J. 
Fisher, president of New York State 
Federation of Business and Profession- 
al Women’s Clubs and assistant pro- 
fessor of political science, Syracuse 
University. 

Musical programs will be a part of 
the sessions Tuesday afternoon and 
evening. 

An innovation of this year’s con- 
vention will be a reception on Tuesday 
evening in the Ballroom of the Penn- 
Harris Hotel. This social event will 
follow the general session. 


Education Congress 
September 30—October 1 


The 1953 Annual Education Con- 
gress, called by Francis B. Haas, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, for 
Wednesday, September 30, and Thurs- 
day, October 1, will bring together 
school administrators representing 
counties, school districts, and the teach- 
er education institutions and depart- 
ments throughout Pennsylvania. Meet- 
ings will be held in the Forum of the 
Education Building. 

A committee of members of the staff 
of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, in cooperation with administrators 
throughout the State, is planning a pro- 
gram of interest to those in charge of 
the school systems of the Common- 
wealth. Attention will be directed to 
school legislation passed by the 1953 
General Assembly. 


Miu Hai Hicu ScHoor was hon- 
ored when its school newspaper, The 
Orange and Blue, received a Freedom’s 
Foundation Award for an editorial, 
“Vote to Preserve Freedom.” The edi- 
torial, written by Sam Fisher, a junior 
and associate editor, appeared in the 
October issue of the mimeographed 
paper. At Valley Forge on Washing- 
ton’s birthday, Sam received the fa- 
mous Foundation medallion, a $100 
check for the newspaper, and a beauti- 
ful American Flag for the school. Mrs. 
Charles Coxe, a teacher of business 
education, is advisor to The Orange 


and Blue. 








How Have Our 
Schools Developed? 


The booklet under this title has been 
issued by the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools to help 
citizens throughout America gain a 
better perspective of steps to take in 
reappraising their schools. 

The first chapter is the story of one 
town’s schools and shows how people 
have gradually changed them. Chapter 
two shows how impossible it is to judge 
another town’s schools by the story of 
one town. In Chapter three, there is a 
blueprint for those who wish to im- 
prove their perspective by learning 
how their own schools got to be what 
they are. 

The school system described in the 
first chapter is York, Arthur W. Fer- 
guson, superintendent. 

A checklist is provided for citizens’ 
committees to use in writing an histori- 
cal report on local school systems. In 
the Appendix are materials available 
from the Commission at 2 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. There is 
no charge for single copies of this 


booklet. : 





Geography- Teachers 
Meet in Hershey 


The officers, directors, and commit- 
tee chairmen of the Pennsylvania 
Council of Geography Teachers held 
an all day conference in the lounge of 
the Community Building at Hershey 
on June 27. 

Virginia Schauer, president of the 
Council, presided at the morning ses- 
sion. At this time the conference mem- 
bers analyzed and discussed the vari- 
ous committee reports on the progress 
of the work done in their departments 
to date, as presented by the respective 
chairmen. 

Mrs. Mae Brenneman, first vice pres- 
ident, acted as chairman for the after- 
noon meeting. It was suggested that a 
Pennsylvania breakfast be planned for 
those members attending the November 
meeting of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers in Buffalo. Plans 
were formulated for the December 
meeting of the Council, which will be 
a part of the PSEA convention. 
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Executive Council 
April 25, 1953 

The 1953 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, Saturday, 
April 25, at 9:50 a.m., with President 
Thomas E. Carson presiding. 


Roti Catt—Present were: A. G. Brei- 
denstine, Helen M. Brennan, J. Paul 
Burkhart, Thomas E. Carson, Mrs. 
Audrey S. Graham, David C. Guhl, 
Allen C. Harman, Mrs. Johanna K. 
Havlick, William C. Kutz, Herbert P. 
Lauterbach, Lloyd H. Lebo, Hazel 
Rankin, Charles M. Sandwick, J. Wal- 
lace Saner, C. Earl Shank, H. Austin 
Snyder, Dorothy M. Warner. 

Absent but accounted for: John E. 
Davis and Henry J. Stoudt. 

John M. Lumley, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, represented Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, met 
with the Council. 


MinuteEs—On motion of Mr. Burkhart. 
seconded by Doctor Harman, the min- 
utes of the March 28 meeting were 
approved. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—On motion of Mrs. Graham, second- 
ed by Mr. Kutz, the Council approved 
the financial statement as presented by 
the Executive Secretary. 

Council gave approval to the request 
of the Executive Secretary to begin 
negotiations for the printing of the 
JournaL and the Education Bulletin 
with the firms doing the printing at 
present. 


LEGAL ServicE—Mr. Adler presented 
a report of activities for the period 
March 24 to April 18. 


Louis J. Ritzie—On motion of Dean 
Breidenstine, seconded by Doctor Har- 
man, Council approved the recommen- 
dation of the Executive Committee of 
the Northeastern Convention District 
that further financial assistance be 


denied. 


Thomas E. Welsko—On recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee of the 
Northeastern District, Mr. Snyder 
moved, Mr. Guhl seconded, that as- 
sistance be given Mr. Welsko to the 
extent of one-third of $200 in the event 
the case does not go to court. If it goes 
to court an additional request will be 
considered. Motion carried. 
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Mrs. Nan Heston McCarthy—The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary presented a detailed 
statement from Mrs. McCarthy of the 
costs involved in legal proceedings. 
Council voted, on motion of Mr. Lau- 
terbach, seconded by Miss Brennan, to 
participate in accordance with the pol- 
icy of the Association. 


Lecistation—Mr. Lumley and Mr. 
Gayman reported on the status of State 
and Federal legislation. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

Committees—Attention was called to a 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Professional Activities in Teacher Edu- 
cation Institutions. Upon motion of 
Miss Brennan, seconded by Mrs. Hav- 
lick. Council voted that a communica- 
tion be directed to the Chairman of 
the Committee asking for clarification 
of the recommendation. 

Doctor Yeager, chairman of the Bill 
of Rights Committee, appeared before 
Council to discuss the relation of the 
Code of Competence Committee, the 
Ethics Commission, and the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards to his committee. 

On motion of Miss Brennan, sec- 
onded by Mr. Snyder, the Council au- 
thorized calling the chairman and two 
representatives of each of the four 
committees at the discretion and under 
the chairmanship of the President, fur- 
ther to clarify policy and activities of 
these committees. 


Convention Districts—Presidents of 
Convention Districts reported on activ- 
ities in their Districts and plans for fall 
meetings. 


Departments—Presidents of Depart- 
ments told of activities in their partic- 
ular fields. 

Mr. Gasser presented recommenda- 
tions of the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum for proposed legisla- 
tion. On motion of Doctor Shank, sec- 
onded by Mr. Kutz, Council voted that 
the report be received and referred to 
the Legislative Committee for further 
study and appropriate action. 
REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 
Local Branches in Colleges and Uni- 
versities—Miss Brennan, chairman, 
presented a report. On motion of Mr. 
Lauterbach, seconded by Mr. Guhl, 


the committee was asked to give fur- 


ther study to the question and the 


President was asked to appoint Dean 
Breidenstine as a member of the sub- 
committee. Motion carried. 


LuncHEoN—At 12:30 the Council re- 
cessed for luncheon in the Plantation. 
Penn-Harris Hotel. 

At 2:25 the Council went into execu- 
tive session at Headquarters. Mr. Burk- 
hart, Mr. Lebo, and Mr. Lumley did 
not attend the afternoon session. 

New Business 

Additional allocation for Legislative 
and Public Relations Committees—On 
motion of Doctor Shank, seconded by 
Mr. Saner, the Council approved the 
request of the Executive Secretary for 
additional allocations of $3,000 and 
$1,500, respectively, for these commit- 
tees. 


Petition of Junior High School Section 
—On the recommendation of Mrs. 
Havlick, president of the Department 
of Administration, Council voted, on 
motion of Mr. Saner, seconded by Doc- 
tor Shank, that this group be denied 
official sanction of the PSEA for the 
formation of a Junior High School 
Principals Section in the Western Con- 
vention District. 

Allocation to the Northwestern Conven- 
tion District—On motion of Doctor 
Shank, seconded by Mr. Snyder, Coun- 
cil approved an additional allocation 
of $200 to the Northwestern Conven- 
tion District. 


COMMUNICATION 


Arthur W. Ferguson—On motion of 
Mr. Kutz, seconded by Miss Warner, 
Council approved the request of the 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards to hold its an- 
nual State conference at State College, 
November 13 and 14. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 3:40 p.m. Council 
adjourned. 


May 23, 1953 

The 1953 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, Saturday, 
May 23, at 10:00 a.m., with President 
Thomas E. Carson, presiding. 


Ro.it CaLt—Present were: A. G. Brei- 
denstine, Helen M. Brennan, J. Paul 
Burkhart, Thomas E. Carson, John E. 
Davis, Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, David 
C. Guhl, Allen C. Harman, Mrs. Jo- 
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hanna K. Havlick, William C. Kutz, 
Herbert P. Lauterbach, Lloyd H. Lebo, 
Hazel Rankin, Charles M. Sandwick, 
J. Wallace Saner, C. Earl Shank, H. 
Austin Snyder, Henry J. Stoudt, Doro- 
thy M. Warner. 

Absent but accounted for: John M. 
Lumley, Deputy Superintendent. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, and 
members of Headquarters Staff met 
with the Council. 

MinuTtes—The minutes of the April 25 
meeting were approved on motion of 
Mrs. Havlick, seconded by Mr. Stoudt. 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—-On motion of Mr. Saner, seconded 
by Doctor Breidenstine, the financial 
report presented by the Executive Sec- 
retary for the period April 1-30 was 
approved. 

LEGAL SERvVICE—Mr. Adler presented a 
report of activities for the period April 
19 to May 15. He stated that the O’Dea 
case had been argued in the Dauphin 
County Court on May 21. 

James Case—In reply to Mr. Sand- 
wick’s inquiry regarding the James 
case, it was reported that as yet there 
has been no decision from the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

LecisLaTion—In the absence of G. 
Baker Thompson, chairman of the Leg- 
islative Committee, Mr. Gayman and 
Mr. Moser reported on the legislative 
situation. 

STATE CONVENTION—President Carson 
said that Lee M. Thurston, Dean of 
the School of Education of the Michi- 
gan State College and chairman of the 
NEA Educational Policies Commission, 
has accepted an invitation to address 
the State Convention. 

He appointed the following commit- 
tee to select a theme for the Conven- 
tion: Allen C. Harman, Dorothy M. 
Warner, and J. Paul Burkhart. Several 
suggestions were made by members of 
the Council. 

NEA ConventTIon—Arrangements for 
the Miami Beach Convention and plans 
for Doctor Stewart’s candidacy were 
discussed. 

Association AcTIviTiEs—Presidents of 
Convention Districts and Departments 
reported on activities in their fields of 
interest. 

REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 
Uniform Terms of Appointive Com- 
mittees—Doctor Davis, chairman, will 
submit his committee’s recommenda- 
tions for study. 

Budget Committee—Mr. Lauterbach, 
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chairman, presented the budget for 
1953-54 as approved by the Budget 
Committee. In presenting the budget 
he pointed out that to carry forward 
the program of the Association it was 
necessary to budget $383,160 for ex- 
penditures as compared with anticipated 
receipts of $354,025, making a deficit 
of $29,135, which is possible only be- 
cause of a substantial balance accumu- 
lated during previous years. He said 
also that $8,000 which the PSEA re- 
ceived through the will of a welfare 
beneficiary was set aside in a PSEA 
building fund. 

The sentiment of the members of the 
Council was that the current service of 
the Association could not be carried 
year after year by deficit financing. 
The sentiment, without exception, was 
toward a substantial increase in dues 
to provide present and additional serv- 
ices of the Association and at the same 
time provide funds for a modern head- 
quarters building. 

On motion of Mr. Lauterbach, sec- 
onded by Doctor Breidenstine, the 


budget was adopted. 
Budget 
Allotment 
July 1, 1953 
June 30, 1954 


RECEIPTS: 
I. Membership Dues ........ $285,000.00 
a;  FROWORRIOINE Sone oe exccces 32,000.00 
III. Subscriptions to JourNAL .. 3,650.00 
IV. Subscriptions to Education 
fg eT ORO OR Ee 5,500.00 
V. Interest and Dividends .... 800.00 
Wil. Wiiecetiamends © 25906252 0:03% 575.00 
VII. Local Branch Workshop ... 13,500.00 
VIII. PSEA Defense Fund ...... 5,000.00 
IX. Ella Coder Estate ....... 8,000.00 
TOTAL RECEIPTS ...: $354,025.00 
EXPENDITURES: 
I. Genetal Control «... cece $ 35,770.00 
II. Personal Service (Salaries) 91,905.00 
III. Association Activities 
1. Pa. ScHoot JourNna .. 56,000.00 
2. Education Bulletin 13,000.00 
3. National Meetings 25,650.00 
4. State Meeting ........ 8,500.00 
5. Committees ..... F 26,375.00 
6. Special Services ...... 3,035.00 
7. Convention Districts 25,000.00 
8. Departments ......... 13,050.00 
9. Dues to Other Organi- 
DN aiceis ne ace ninth 625.00 
10. Local Leaders Confer- 
CUNO S Sox casite ceectas 5,000.00 
Local Branch Workshop 12,000.00 
12. NEA Institute of Or- 
ganizational Leadership 250.00 
13. Entertaining Foreign 
De OMOR. Si cica cles 250.00 
14. Future Teachers of 
yea 1,000.00 
15. Stewart Campaign, Pres- 
ident of NDA. .<.cs0 1,000.00 
IV. Permanent Headquarters 10,000.00 
V. Retirement and Social Se- 
curity for Assn. Employes 16,000.00 
Vi. Vie CG ooo oe Woes cs 1,500.00 
VII. Attorney Service ......... 5,500.00 
VIII. Special Recommendations 12,500.00 
IX. PSEA Defense Fund ..... 2,000.00 
X. Disability Allowance ...... 4,500.00 
BT Cl eg ee ae SO ee 12,000.00 
XII. Miscellaneous .........+.:; 750.00 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES $383,160.00 
Budget Defeat 2.6. csses $ 29,135.00 





SUMMARY: 


Balance on hand at begin- 
ning of period .......... $ 91,123.78 
Receipts for year ........ 354,025.00 


Total, Balance and Receipts $445,148.78 


Expenditures for year 383,160.00 
Balance on hand at end of 
WGN ~«. ine wanamiurt iene $ 61,988.78 


Local Branches in Colleges and Uni- 
versities—Miss Brennan, chairman, 
presented a suggested amendment to 
Section 2 of Article V of the PSEA 
Constitution. As amended this section 
would read: 

Section 2. Each State Teachers Col- 
lege, School of Education, and college 
having a faculty of twenty or more 
members may be a Local Branch of 
the Association. A minimum of eleven 
members in the State Association in 
such Local Branch shall be required 
for delegate representation. 

On motion of Mr. Snyder, seconded 
by Mr. Sandwick, the suggested amend- 
ment was approved. 

Released Time for Activities of PSEA 
—Mr. Kutz, chairman, reported prog- 
ress. 


Loca. Brancu LEADERS WorRKSHOP— 
Miss Rankin reported on plans for the 


Penn Hall Workshop. 


LuncHEON—At 12:30 the Council re- 
cessed for luncheon. 

At 2:15 the Council went into exec- 
utive session. Mrs. Havlick and Doctor 
Davis did not return for the afternoon 
session. Mr. Snyder withdrew at 2:30 
and Miss Rankin at 2:45. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

NEA Projects—Mr. Gayman stressed 
continued support of the NEA life 
membership project and the Korean 


Overseas Relief Fund. 


New Business 





Salary of Mrs. Hutton—On motion of 
Miss Brennan, seconded by Mrs. Gra- 
ham, Council approved payment of $25 
to Mrs. Hutton, a member of Head- 
quarters Staff, for adjustment of sal- 
ary for last year. 

Allocation to Western Convention Dis- 
trict—On motion of Doctor Harman, 
seconded by Mr. Lauterbach, Council 
approved an additional allocation of 
$300 to the Western Convention Dis- 
trict. 

Trustee of the Permanent Fund—On 
motion of Mr. Saner, seconded by Mr. 
Kutz, Paul Grim was re-elected a Trus- 
tee of the Permanent Fund for a six- 
year term. His term will expire July 
23, 1959. 
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Bill of Rights Committee Recommen- 
dations—President Carson presented 
the recommendations of the Bill of 
Rights Committee that certain items of 
the Bill of Rights be written into legis- 
lation. On motion of Mr. Lauterbach, 
seconded by Mr. Sandwick, the recom- 
mendations were received by Council 
and referred to the Legislative Com- 
mittee for appropriate action. 
Vocational and Applied Arts Teachers 
of York—It was moved by Mr. Lauter- 
bach, seconded by Mr. Saner, that in 
accordance with PSEA legal policy a 
grant of financial aid to those litigants 
who were members of the Association 
at the time the suit was filed, be ap- 
proved. Motion carried. 


CoMMUNICATIONS 
John M. Lumley—Acknowledging re- 


ceipt of letter regarding action of 
House of Delegates of the PSEA in 
designating Robert A. Rosenkrance for 
nomination as a candidate for mem- 
bership on the Retirement Board. 

R. C. Webster—Thanking the Council 


for its gift of a Sheaffer fountain pen. 


Councit MEETINGS—On motion of Mr. 
Lauterbach, seconded by Mr. Sand- 
wick, Council voted to meet during the 
Miami Beach Convention. 

On motion of Miss Brennan, sec- 
onded by Miss Warner, Council voted 
to meet on Wednesday, August 19, 
during the Penn Hall Workshop. 


ADJOURNMENT—On motion of Mr. 
Stoudt, seconded by Mr. Guhl, Council 
adjourned at 3:50 p.m. 


June 30, 1953 


The 1953 Executive Council met on 
Tuesday afternoon, June 30, at 2:15 
o’clock in the Roney Plaza Hotel, Mi- 
ami Beach, Florida, with President 
Thomas E. Carson presiding. 


Rott CaLtt—Present were A. G. Brei- 
denstine, Helen M. Brennan, J. Paul 
Burkhart, Thomas E. Carson, John E. 
Davis, Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, David 
C. Guhl, Mrs. Johanna K. Havlick, 
William C. Kutz, Herbert P. Lauter- 
bach, Lloyd H. Lebo, Hazel Rankin, 
Charles M. Sandwick, J. Wallace Saner, 
C. Earl Shank, H. Austin Snyder, 
Henry J. Stoudt, Dorothy M. Warner. 

Absent but accounted for: Allen C. 
Harman and John M. Lumley, Deputy 
Superintendent. 

G. Baker Thompson, chairman of 
the Legislative Committee, met with 
the Council. 
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Minutes—The mintues of the May 23 
meeting were approved on motion of 


Mr. Snyder, seconded by Mr. Stoudt. 


Joint COMMITTEE ON COORDINATION 
oF PSEA Commitrtees—On motion of 
Mr. Guhl, seconded by Doctor Brei- 
denstine, Council expressed the hope 
that the Bill of Rights Committee and 
the Code of Competence Committee 
would complete their work for final 
presentation to the House of Delegates 
in December. 


PROFESSIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE 
—Council received from the Profes- 
sional Planning Committee the minutes 
of the June 12-13 meeting in which the 
Committee outlined the project for the 
current year. On motion of Mr. Lauter- 
bach, seconded by Mr. Sandwick, the 
project was approved. 

Briefly, the Committee proposes to 
review the status and needs of public 
education in Pennsylvania as_ the 
PSEA enters its second century. 


LEGISLATION—Mr. Thompson gave a 
report on the legislative situation. 


CLAssRooOM TEACHER DEPARTMENT— 
On motion of Miss Brennan, seconded 
by Mrs. Graham, an additional appro- 
priation of $700 was approved for the 
Department of Classroom Teachers for 
the year ending June 30, 1953. 


APPRECIATION TO Mr. LAUTERBACH— 
On motion of Doctor Shank, seconded 
by Doctor Davis, Council voted appre- 
ciation and thanks to Mr. Lauterbach 
for his excellent presentation in nom- 
inating Doctor Stewart for President 


of the NEA. 


LEGAL SERVICE-—— 


Mrs. Dora Love, Redstone Twp.—On 
motion of Mr. Lauterbach, seconded 
by Mr. Kutz, Council agreed not to 
participate financially in this case. 

Mildred Benson, Wilkes-Barre—On 
motion of Mr. Lauterbach, seconded by 
Miss Warner, it was agreed that the 
President and the Executive Secretary 
should continue interest in this case. 


Next Meetinc—Council adjourned at 
3:45 p.m. to meet at Penn Hall on 
August 19. 


—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 





Legislative Committee 
May 11, 1953 


The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters on Monday, May 
11, 1953. G. Baker Thompson, Chair- 


man, presided. 


Roti Catt—Present: Norman C. Brill- 
hart, Cathleen M. Champlin, John Du- 
ronio, Isabel Epley, H. E. Gayman, 
Millard L. Gleim, Glenn C. Hess, E. 
Vernece Saeger, Joseph Siegman, Ker- 
mit M. Stover, G. Baker Thompson, 
and T. Stuart Williams. 

Thomas E. Carson, President; Lewis 
F. Adler, Attorney, and A. Clair Moser 
of Headquarters Staff met with the 
Committee. 


MinuTEs—It was moved by Mr. Gleim, 
seconded by Mr. Williams, that the 
minutes of the March 13 and 14 meet- 
ing be approved as corrected. Motion 
carried, 


Review oF Bitts—The Committee 
voted opposition to House Bills 362, 
556, 573, 574, and 902, and Senate 
Bill 489. 


RETIREMENT LEGISLATION—The Com- 
mittee received reports on estimated 
cost of different PSEA retirement bills. 
Great concern was expressed because 
of the deletion of the deficiency appro- 
priation for retirement from H.B. 445 
and the statement by certain leaders 
that appropriations to the State and 
School Employes’ Systems for the cur- 
rent biennium totaling $60,000,000 
could be deferred without affecting the 
actuarial soundness of the Systems. 
The Committee voted to press with its 
full power for the total amount budg- 
eted for retirement for the current bi- 
ennium, including the deficiency for 
the past biennium. 


SUBSIDIES AND SALARIES—The Com- 
mittee reiterated its opposition to any 
shifting of the State’s financial obliga- 
tions as required by present law to the 
local communities. In discussing the 
Association’s program of a double in- 
crement and increase in subsidies, it 
was pointed out that these bills would 
be introduced at an early date.* 

Mr. Siegman referred to recently 
published material concerning retire- 
ment and Social Security. It was moved 
by Mr. Siegman, seconded by Mr. 
Gleim, and carried, that an article be 
prepared and published in the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL or Educa- 
tion Bulletin showing comparisons of 
Social Security and retirement benefits 
and including the provisions of H.B. 
924 (automatic option) and House 
Bill 1066 (survivor benefits) . 

Mr. Gayman presented a_ request 
from the Department of Supervision 


* Introduced May 21, 1953—H.B. 1374 and 
H.B.. 1375: 
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Outstanding Advantages for Teachers and Pupils 


AMERICAN TABLE No. 328 
with Exclusive 3-position “‘Ten-Twenty”’ Desk-Top 


ENVOY CHAIR No. 368 











EDUCATION MOLDS 
‘OuR FUTURE 














Advanced use-features that help make teaching easier, flexibility that facilitates 
any desired grouping, make this economical, handsomely designed, durably con- 
structed combination a favorite among teachers. The roomy desk-top is quickly, 
easily positioned at 20° slope, most natural for reading, writing, or drawing; or 
conventional 10° slope—also level position for manipulative tasks and group 
discussions. The book-box is one-piece steel, sanitary, easily accessible. The 
accompanying No. 368 Envoy Chair contributes to good posture, provides com- 


fort, lightness, beauty. 


AMERICAN ENVOY DESK 
No. 362 


A convenient, comfortable, durable desk. Top 
adjusts easily, securely for height by loosening of 
single bolt; has 10° slope for reading and writing 
comfort. Back is deep-curved, with self-adjusting 
lower rail to fit each occupant. Roomy, sanitary 
book cabinet. Seat heights: 13”, 15”, 17”. 








Experienced, capable, 
friendly service 
; for all your 
school needs 


An extensive background of 
knowledge regarding school 
needs enables our staff to serve 
you with helpful, time-saving © 
efficiency. Large warehouse . 
Stocks enable us to ship all 
orders promptly. Send today 
for your free copy of our catalog. 


Designed for your 
convenience, 

our Catalog is a 

“Showroom in Print” 


School Seating 

School Tables 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Stadium Chairs 

Bleachers — 

Office, Library and General 

Furniture — : 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 
Primary Materials 
Duplicating Equipment 
Janitorial Supplies 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Maps and Globes 
Visual Equipment and Supplies 
Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 
Athletic Goods 
Art Materials 
Flags 














FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 


“The Co-ordinated Classroom,” a comprehensive work 
on all phases of modern classroom environment. 





‘\ AMERICAN BODIFORM 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


ful and practical of auditorium 


efit. Available with or without 
folding tablet-arm. 








Full-upholstered, most beauti- ctmecan Seating Company 


chairs. The ultimate in comfort, 16TH AT HAMILTON, PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 
‘durability, and acoustical ben- ROOM 601-212 OLIVER AVE., PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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and Curriculum, which was referred to 
the Committee by the Executive Coun- 
cil. It was moved by Mr. Stover, sec- 
onded by Mr. Brillhart, and carried, 
that the Committee approve the request 
that Coordinators and Directors be in- 
cluded as professional employes in 
Section 1101 of the School Code and 
that legislation be prepared and _ in- 
troduced. 

CHESTERMAN ReEport—Mr. Gayman 
reported that Senate Bills 336 and 338 
passed the Senate and are now in the 
Committee on State Government in 
the House. The Committee is opposed 
to these bills. 

EXTENSION AND RECREATION Epuca- 
TION—The Committee voted, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Siegman, seconded by Mr. 
Duronio, to review H.B. 1185 and H.B. 
1186 in an effort to propose amend- 
ments to eliminate their objectionable 
features. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 2:30 p.m. the Com- 
mittee adjourned. 


June 8, 1953 

The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters on Monday, June 
8, 1953, with G. Baker Thompson, 


Chairman, presiding. 


Roti Catt—Present: Norman C. Brill- 
hart, Cathleen M. Champlin, John Du- 
ronio, Isabel Epley, H. E. Gayman, 
Millard L. Gleim, Glenn C. Hess, E. 
Vernece Saeger, Joseph Siegman, Ker- 
mit M. Stover, G. Baker Thompson, 
and T. Stuart Williams. 

Thomas E. Carson, President; Lewis 
F. Adler, Attorney, and A. Clair Moser 
of Headquarters Staff met with the 
Committee. 


MinutTEs—It was moved by Mr. Gleim, 
seconded by Mr. Williams, that the 
minutes of the May 11 meeting be 
approved as mailed to the Committee. 
Motion carried. 


Review oF Bitts—The Committee 
voted opposition to House Bills 1278, 
1348, 1349, 1400, 1427, and Senate 
Bills 617 and 650. The Committee re- 
affirmed the action to oppose or pro- 
pose amendments to eliminate the ob- 
jectionable features in House Bills 1185 
and 1186. 

The Committee requested Head- 
quarters Staff to prepare amendments 
as follows: 

H.B. 214—Include medical reim- 

bursement 

H.B. 924—Clarify the meaning of 

Option 1 in the bill 
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S.B. 456—Permit members of the 
Retirement System who 
withdrew contributions 
prior to this act to repay 
funds withdrawn within 
two years after the effec- 
tive date of the act 

S.B. 48—Include the provisions of 
S.B. 457 in the bill and 
include Korean War Vet- 
erans and other veterans 
not covered by the bill 


RETIREMENT CREDIT FOR SERVICE IN 
THE AMERICAN RED Cross—The Com- 
mittee discussed H.B. 1147 which 
would provide retirement credit for 
full-time service in the American Red 
Cross. The Committee felt that the bill 
should be amended to place the full 
cost on the employe and that persons 
serving in other organizations similar 
to the American Red Cross should be 
included in the bill. 


CoMMUNICATIONS—Mr. Thompson 
presented a communication from the 
Bill of Rights Committee requesting 
that legislation be considered on items 
1, 12, 14, and 15 of the report of the 
Committee to the House of Delegates. 
Headquarters Staff is studying pro- 
posed legislation which ties in with the 


Bill of Rights. 


Supervisors, Coorpinators, Dz1reEc- 
TORS, AND PsycHOLOGIsSTs—Mr. Moser 
was directed to find a sponsor for a 
bill which would include coordinators, 
directors, and public school psycholo- 
gists in the definition of professional 
employe. 


FEDERAL LecisLation—Mr. Gayman 
reported that HR 5180 would exempt 
all retirement income up to $125 per 
month or a total of $1500 a year from 
federal income tax. 


ADJOURNMENT—The Committee ad- 
journed at 3:30 p.m. 


—A. Crain Moser, Acting Secretary 


Professional Activities in 
Teacher Education Institutions 
Clyde R. Uhler, Easton, presided at 
a meeting of the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Activities in Teacher Educa- 
tion Institutions on March 21. The ob- 
jectives for committee action included 
the encouragement of FTA chapters 
and clubs and the development of the 
consciousness of PSEA in teacher edu- 
cation institutions. A publication to be 
used in guiding young people into the 
teaching profession is also being con- 
sidered.—Lois J. HARNER, Secretary 


Public Relations 

The 1953 Committee on Public Re- 
lations, under the leadership of Thom- 
as W. Watkins, chairman, met April 
11, May 22 and 23, June 15 and 16, 
and July 31 and August 1. A manual 
to guide the activities of Local 
Branches in the field of public rela- 
tions is being developed by the Com- 
mittee as its project for the year. 
—ELIZABETH BEADLING, Secretary 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 

The Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards met 
April 10 and 11 with Arthur W. Fer- 
guson, chairman, presiding. The areas 
of activity approved for 1953 were a 
State-wide conference (State College, 
November 13 and 14), certification, 
supply and demand of teachers, peri- 
odic releases, and laboratory experi- 
ences in teacher education. The Com- 
mission’s budget was considered. The 
Committee continued its work on June 
5 and 6.—EuGENE P. Bertin, Secre- 
tary 


Local Branch Committee 

The Committee on Local Branches, 
Mrs. Gladys Cannon, chairman, met 
March 13 and 14, May 15 and 16, and 
August | to develop plans for the Lo- 
cal Branch Workshop in August and 
the Leaders Conferences in the fall of 
1953.—EucEnE P. Bertin, Acting Sec- 
retary 


Bill of Rights 

At its meeting on April 25, the Bill 
of Rights Committee, William A. 
Yeager, chairman, approved the Bill 
of Rights as now written. It prepared 
a list of legislative items relating to 
the Bill to submit to the Executive 
Council.—VircintA McMIcHAeEL, Act- 
ing Secretary 





Code of Competence 

The Code of Competence Committee, 
Floyd Kilmer, chairman, met April 18 
and May 15. The Committee examined 
the present Code, revised the content. 
and changed the wording in some sec- 
tions.—MArcarRET M. Jonson, See- 
relarv 


Teacher Welfare 

The Committee on Teacher Welfare 
met April 11 with Walter R. Douthett, 
chairman, presiding. The Committee 
received statistical data re welfare 
beneficiaries and considered a number 
of applications for aid—A. CLAIR 
Moser, Acting Secretary 
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NEW BOOKS 








EXPLORING PENNSYLVANIA. S. K. Stevens, 
State Historian, R. W. Cordier, Indiana, 
and Florence O. Benjamin, Chester. 636 
pp. Illus. Harcourt, Brace. $3.84 

Three Pennsylvanians developed this book 
about the geography, history, and govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth. The text covers 
completely these three items and _ includes 
maps, pictures, additional information. Each 
chapter ends with a review of the facts, 
discussion questions, and facts on identifica- 
tion, location, activities, and resources. 


Wortp tn THE Maxine. J. A. Joyce. 158 pp. 
Illus. Henry Schuman, 20 E. 70th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. $3.50 

{ story of how man ceased to be a lonely 

savage and became a citizen of the world. 
Stirring episodes in the history of mankind 
mark the agelong progress towards human 
unity and world organization. Over 60 maps, 
diagrams. photographs, and line drawings 
provide a backdrop to the drama of global 
living. This story is not about a finished 
world, but about a world in the making. 


ELEMENTARY ScHooL Obsyjectives. N. C. 
Kearney. 190 pp. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 505 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
$3 

This is the report prepared for the Mid- 
Century Committee on Outcomes in Ele- 
mentary Education. The study was a joint 
undertaking of Educational Testing Service 
at Princeton, the U.S. Office of Education, 
the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the NEA, and the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

It was prepared to establish measurable 
educational objectives, their acceptance in 
the school program being judged on impor- 
tance to the individual pupil and to society. 


Your Country’s Story. Margaret G. Mackey. 
552 pp. Illus. Ginn. $3.96 

This history begins with accounts of the 
discovery and exploration of America, of the 
early settlements, and of life in the colonies. 
It goes on chronologically to discuss the im- 
portant aspects of our history from the Rev- 
olution to the war in Korea. There are hun- 
dreds of visual aids—photographs, drawings, 
pictographs, maps—many in full color or two 
colors. There are study aids at the end of 
each chapter. 


Atpine Patus. Mildred H. Comfort. 128 pp. 
Illus. Beckley-Cardy. $1.60 

Tina and Hans are modern children who 
value the Swiss traditions of the past and at 
the same time learn how Switzerland fits 
in the modern world. The warmth and cheer 
of the Tarnutzer family add to the appeal of 
the customs and life of the people of Switz- 
erland. Grades 4-6. 


INTERGROUP EDUCATION IN KINDERGARTEN- 
Primary Grapes. Celia B. Stendler and 

W. E. Martin. 164 pp. Macmillan 
In this handbook for intergroup education 
—not intercultural because intergroup in- 
cludes socioeconomic groups—the authors 
propose to (1) Give teachers the best, most 
recent factual information regarding the 
roots of prejudice, the effects of prejudice, 
and how desirable attitudes may be built; 
(2) describe the teacher’s part in promot- 
ing intergroup unity—how her own attitudes 
affect children, how the classroom atmosphere 
she establishes helps or hinders, how she 
can work in the larger school setting to pro- 
mote intergroup attitudes; (3) describe ac- 
tivities which will effectively lead to desir- 
able generalizations about the diverse groups 
in our society; (4) present curriculum out- 





lines for the kindergarten-primary grades, 
indicating how those generalizations per- 
taining to intergroup education can tie into 
areas of study in these grades; (5) include 
useful bibliographies for teachers, parents, 
and children. 


THe CurricuLtum. Chester T. McNerney, 
Pennsylvania State College. 304 pp. Me- 
Graw-Hill. $4.50 

An overall view of modern curriculum as 
it should exist from elementary to high 
school. Pointing out the inter-relation of 
curriculum with the society which sponsors 
it, the book puts special stress on the func- 
tion curriculum should serve, on several 
methods of organization, and upon the type 
of relationship which should exist among 
the child, home, and school. It also includes 
discussions of the emphasis attached to home 
and school relationships, as well as new in- 
terpretations of established subject matter 
areas by local and national organizations. 


Aput Epucation. P. H. Sheats, C. D. Jayne, 
and R. B. Spence. 544 pp. Dryden Press. 
$5.75 

Part I outlines some of the characteristics 
of our present system of adult education. 

Parts II and III present descriptive facts 

about present programs and problems of 

some of the major agencies in the field. They 
explore the ways that have been developed 
for getting the job done. The chapters in 
these two sections should be read within 
the philosophical framework outlined in 

Part I and again in Part IV, which presents 

an overview of where adult education is and 

where it might be going. 


Tue Berks County Story. Richard M. Moll, 
Chairman and Editor. 160 pp. Berks 
County Schools, Newton W. Geiss, Su- 
perintendent, Reading 

Berks County Schoolmen’s Club started 
the project which resulted in this book. 

Under the inspirational leadership of Rich- 

ard M. Moll, assistant county superintendent, 

this history of Berks County for use in the 
elementary grades was developed. It is rich 
in historical lore and will serve for many 








Council of Teachers of English. 


NEW YORK 





ACTION! 


A sparkling new literature text for the 9th grade—first of a 
brand new four-book series for High Schools. Dramatic visual 
appeal, unique teaching aids, skillfully blended selections. 
Built on the most recent recommendations of the National 


CHICAGO 


TWO NEW TEXTS 
IN A FINE NEW 
LITERATURE SERIES 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


FLIGHTS IN FRIENDSHIP 


by 
Winn, Chamberlain and Chamberlain 


NOW READY! 


Pennsylvania Representative: Mr. C. S. Hottenstein, 117 South Second Street, Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


For detailed information write: 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Home Office: Iroquois Building, Syracuse 2, New York 
ATLANTA 


This lavishly illustrated literature text in 
modern format presents 94 fascinating selections by topflight 
authors. This brilliant new text offers a truly workable pro- 
gram, complete with extensive learning aids, and an excellent 
manual for the teacher. 





DALLAS 
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complete mastery 
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YOU WILL FIND 
ALL THE PRACTICE Nye oe 
YOUR PUPILS NEED 

in the 


ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 


Comprehensive teaching, testing, review, and maintenance activ- 
ities that parallel the basic texts . . . provide for the individual 
needs of superior, average, immature learners. For Grades 1-8: 


workbooks for each grade, plus a Primer Workbook. 


BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH WORKBOOKS 


Complete review, practice, maintenance of basic language skills. 
For Grades 3-8: Daily Drills in Language Skills. For Grades 
9-12: Workbooks and Handbooks for Building Better English 


Available with Teacher's Editions 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS . WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 

















SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


Order them NOW! Have the things you want, 
when you want them. 

Use your NEW KB Catalog, No. 59. . . backed 
by over 59 years of experience in Manufac- 
turing and Distributing School Supplies and 
Equipment. 


CLEARFIELD, PA. K U R T Z B R O S ; PITTSBURGH 21, PA. 
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| interesting lessons in history, geography, 


and sociology. Exercises, activities, vocabu- 
laries, project maps, guide sheets, and ref- 
erences may be used by the teacher as sug- 
gested at the end of each chapter. The illus- 
trations were drawn by the art department 
of the State Teachers College, Kutztown. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE MODERN Sec- 
ONDARY SCHOOL. J. B. Edmonson, Joseph 
Roemer, and F. L. Bacon. 632 pp. Mac- 
millan. $5 

The content of this book is outlined in its 
divisions: (1) The Growth and Develop- 

ment of the American Secondary School; (2) 

Organization and Management of Secondary 

Schools; (3) Administration of Guidance, 

Student Control, and Student Activities; (4) 

The Instructional Program; (5) School Re- 

lationships; (6) Policies and Practices in 

Large and Small High Schools; (7) The 

Onward Development of Secondary Educa- 


| tion. This is the fourth edition of a book 


first published in 1931. 


THE EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 
A. O. Heck. 528 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill. 
$6 

This text presents theory and recognized 
practices in the education of physically, 
mentally, and socially exceptional children. 

The groups discussed under the physically 

exceptional include those defective in vision, 


| hearing, speech, cripples, and delicate chil- 
| dren. The mentally exceptional include the 


slow learner and the gifted. Treated under 
the socially exception is a complete revision 
and rewriting of a state program for truants 
and delinquents, including descriptions of 


| the revolutionary new procedures of recent 
years. 


An INTRODUCTION TO PuBLIC-SCHOOL RELA- 
tions. W. G. Reeder. 296 pp. Illus. 
Macmillan. $3.75 


Topics treated in this revised edition are 
the nature and scope, the organization and 
administration of the public relations pro- 
gram; the press, student publications, school 
reports, publications for school employes, 
organizations for school and community co- 
operation, the non-instructional employes, 
school plant, and American Education Week. 


THe Work OF THE MoperN HIGH ScHOOL. 
Leslie L. Chisholm. 554 pp. Macmillan. 
$4.50 

A text for future high school and junior 
high school teachers which discusses the role 
of education in American life, what the 
school ought to teach, planning the work of 
the school, and a program of action for our 
schools. 


MoperN ELEMENTARY CurricuLuM. W. B. 
Ragan. 580 pp. Dryden Press. $4.90 

A basic text for college courses in curricu- 
lum making and a guide for teachers and 
administrators in the field. Part I analyzes 
some of the fundamental sources from which 
teachers may receive guidance in making 
educational decisions. Part II deals with the 
problems of developing the over-all design 
of the curriculum organizing the class for 
living and learning, and organizing the staff 
for effective study and planning. Part III is 
concerned with curriculum improvement, and 
Part IV presents methods and suggestions 
for evaluating both pupil progress and the 
program of an elementary school. 
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AN, INTRODUCTION TO ELEMENTARY EpucA- 
: TION. C. V. Millard and A. J. Huggett. 
378 pp. McGraw-Hill. $4.75 


The book begins with an analysis of the 
things a teacher may encounter in the way 
of schools, children, contemporaries, and 
communities. It then offers a cultural analysis 
of each of these factors. Then it develops a 
study of the profession of teaching with 
equal attention to advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Informational material includes oppor- 
tunities in elementary school teaching and 
securing a certificate. 


HANDCRAFTS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
F. C. Moore, C. H. Hamburger, and 
Anna-Laura Kingzett. 328 pp. Illus. 
Heath. $5 

Designs and patterns for many crafts are 
included in this handbook. The projects are 
the choice of children, not adults. The mate- 
rial grew out of actual classroom experience 
and has been planned to help inexperienced 
teachers as well as those with experience. 

More than 1,000 drawings help make con- 

struction processes easy to understand. 


BACKGROUNDS OF AMERICAN FREEDOM. Edna 
McGuire. 448 pp. Illus. Macmillan 

The book goes back to that far-distant day 
before history was recorded in words. It 
moves forward through the years to the time 
Christopher Columbus discovered a part of 
the world until then unknown. The author 
hopes that all the actors in this giant show 
will seem as real as if they were on a tele- 
vision screen. She aims to show how the peo- 
ple of the past did much to shape the world 
in which we live. 


AppLieD DRAWING AND SKETCHING. J. W. 
Fleming, Director of Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education, Pittsburgh; D. F. 
Barich and L. C. Smith. Second Edi- 
tion. 150 pp. Illus. American Technical 
Society, Chicago, Ill. Cloth bound edi- 
tion, $3.50; paper bound, $2 

This. is the second edition of a drawing 
text with carry-over values to other drawing 
courses and everyday living. New sections 
are Reading Electrical Blueprints and Sheet 

Metal Drawings. The section on project 

planning was expanded, as was the section 

on maps. New illustrations have been added. 

The rearranged format gears the visual aids 

to the written material in a way which ob- 

viates the search for examples. Question 
sheets at the end of each section test what 
has been learned. 


LEARNING FoR Livinc. Frederick L. Pond, 
Harrisburg; R. A. Bream, Bethlehem; 
Virginia P. Schauer, Pittsburgh; Maree 
E. Pensyl, Bloomsburg; J. J. Serff, State 
College. 100 pp. Illus. Penns Valley Pub- 
lishers, State College 

This unit-guide is based upon Bulletin 

110, Course of Study in the Social Studies 

for Secondary Schools, of the Department of 

Public Instruction. Its purpose is to assist 

teachers in applying the principles of Bulle- 

tin 410 in their classrooms. 


THE StupENT PERSONNEL Procram. M. D. 
and Jeanne A. Woolf. 428 pp. McGraw- 
Hill. $5 

A program of student personnel work at 
both high school and college levels, with 
suggestions for integration of the two pro- 
grams. It approaches the problem from the 
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AMERICAN SEATING 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
OUTLAST ALL OTHERS! 


Unequaled for 
STRENGTH * COMFORT * SAFETY 
CONVENIENCE * LOW PER-YEAR COST 













OVER 10 MILLION NOW IN USE: 


Outnumber all others in school use! 
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role and responsibilities of the personnel 
worker in the world community, the school 
and school staff, and, of course, to the indi- 
vidual student. 


Hear Me Reap. Anna D. Cordts. 128 pp. 
Illus. Beckley-Cardy. $1.68 

The second book of the new phonetics 
series planned to supplement the basal read- 
ing program and aid the retarded reader. 
All sounds are presented in words and never 
in isolation. In this book are presented 27 of 
the 85 cues Dr. Cordts found would give 
pupils an independent method of identifying 
new words. A separate book of readiness 
exercises and complete teacher’s manual are 
available. 


SuNRISE TO Sunset. G. G. Dovenspike, Ad- 
vertising Manager, Clarion, Pa., News- 
papers, Inc. 114 pp. Winston. $1.50 

A delightful book of poems with the theme 
of life and the joy of living. Its nine sections 
are Day Unto Day, Year to Year, Back 

Home, Tribute to Parenthood, Childhood and 

Its Fancies, Under Freedom Skies, Romany 

Spirit and Hemlock Trails, Observing Holli- 

days, and Rustic Roads and Friendly Turns. 

John O'Donnell, editor of the Oil City Der- 

rick, says these poems “are worthy of a place 

under every rooftree and in the poetry sec- 
tion of every library in the land.” 


Books Received 
Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Tennessee: 
THE CoKESBURY DINNER AND 
Book. C. M. Maguire. $1.95 


Press, 


Nashville 2, 


BANQUET 


A. S. Barnes & Co., 232 Madison Ave., New 

York 16, N. Y.: 

THE Book or GAMEs FOR Boys AND GIRLS. 
Evelyne Borst. $3.50 

Ernestine L. Bernard, Loretteville, Quebec, 

Canada: 

EvERYDAY ENGLISH AND FRENCH. Ernestine 
L. Bernard 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 

New York 10, N. Y.: 

CANDLE IN THE Sky. Elizabeth Bleecker 
Meigs. $2.50 

THe GaApriEL Horn. Young People’s Edi- 
tion. Felix Holt. $2.50 

Tony Sees It Turoucu. R. E. Bailey. 
$2.75 

Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Ave., New 

York 10; .N.-Y.: 

Lire witH FatuHer. Clarence Day. A School 
Edition by F. H. Law. $2.16 

THe PrINcE AND THE Pauper. Mark 
Twain. Edited by Marjorie Holmes. $1.72 

Quo Vapis. Henryk Sienkiewicz. Adapted 
by C. Y. Stark. $2.20 

THe Rep Bapce or Courace. Stephen 
Crane. A School Edition by F. H. Law. 
$1.84. 

THe Woman IN WHITE AND THE Moon- 
stone. Wilkie Collins. Adapted by Ver- 
da Evans. $2.40 

The Gryphon Press, 220 Montgomery St., 

Highland Park, New Jersey: 

THe FourtH MENTAL MEASUREMENTS 
YEARBOOK. Edited by O. K. Buros. $18 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 

Ave., New York 17, N. Y.: 

EXPERIENCES IN Puysics. Hyman Ruchlis 
and Arthur Lazarus. $1.96 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 


You AND Your INHERITANCE. Science for 


Better Living Series. P. F. Brandwein, 


L. G. Hollingworth, A. D. Beck, and 
Anna E. Burgess. $3.16 
D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass.: 
Diz NIBELUNGEN. Progressive German 
Readers. Book Three. Meno Spann and 
W. F. Leopold. $0.64 


LEARNING TO Use ARITHMETIC. Book 1, 
$0.64. Readiness Book, $0.52. Agnes G. 


Gunderson and G. E. Hollister 

Livinc Your ENGuisH. Books 3 and 4. R. 
G. Colton, Grace M. Davis, and Evelyn 
A. Hanshaw. $1 each 

Living Your Lire. Group Guidance in 
Study, School Life, and Community Liv- 
ing. Second Edition. C. C. Crawford, 
Ethel G. Cooley, C. C. Trillingham, and 
Emery Stoops. $2.80 

REVIEWS AND EXAMINATIONS IN ALGEBRA, 


Second Edition. Oswald Tower and 
Winfield M. Sides. $2.28 

Spanish Minimum. W. H. Shoemaker. 
$2.20 


You anp Your Famiry. Bernice Milburn 
Moore and Dorothy M. Leahy. Revised 
Edition. $3 

42nd 

St., New York 36, N. Y.: 

CONSTRUCTION OF EDUCATIONAL AND PErEr- 
SONNEL Tests. K. L. Bean. $4.50 

THe Home Anp Its FURNISHINGS. 
Morton. $3.80 

INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS. G. E. Shep- 
ard and R. E. Jamerson. $4 

Know Your MERCHANDISE. Revised Sec- 
ond Edition. Isabel B. Wingate, Karen 


Ruth 


R. Gillespie, and Betty G. Addison. $4.20 
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Curriculum Materials .....................5. Sec. Ed. 179x First Semester 
Science in the Elementary School ............. El. Ed. 149x 
Science in the Elementary School ............. El. Ed. 150x or oe are Sealy Sees pei ee tetd iva tl fa’ Sn. 
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of Educational Measurement and The Principal and His School ................ El. Ed. 283x 
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Psychological Problems of Children with  PNPENOIIE | oss ceceseiciocerccwccdcdnes Psyc. 171x 
Mental and Physical Handicaps .......... Psyc. 162x Psychology of Adolesence ................4- Psyc. 163x 
Humanities ...... EPI, EON NS MES Eng. 179x 
Second Semester Second Semester 
Public Relati in § dary Schools ......... Sec. Ed. 229x Critique in Secondary Education ............. Sec. Ed. 205x 
The Junior High School ....................-. Sec. Ed. 103x MRTG WRTPCIIUON,, 55.6: 55.5 3 oo os corset coe e sets Sec. Ed. 143x 
Current Trends in Elementary Education ....... El. Ed. 185x Science in the Elementary School ............. El. Ed. 149x 
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PLanninc Your Future. Fourth Edition. 
G. E. Myers, Gladys M. Little, and Sarah 
A. Robinson. $3.60 

PracticAL GuipANce Metuops for Coun- 
selors, Teachers, and Administrators. 
R. H. Knapp. $4.25 

TEACHING METHODS FOR PHYSICAL Epuca- 
tion. A Textbook for Secondary School 
Teachers. Clyde Knapp and E. Patricia 
Hagman. $4.75 

Vacmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York, 

NX. 

Housing AND Home MANAGEMENT. Dora 
S. Lewis, Jean O. Burns, and Esther F. 
Segner 

Livinc TOGETHER AROUND THE WORLD. 
Prudence Cutright, W. W. Charters, and 
Mae Knight Clark. Livinc TocGETHER IN 
THE Otp Wortp. Prudence Cutright, 
W. W. Charters, Walter Lefferts 

ScHOOL NuRSING IN THE COMMUNITY PRo- 
GRAM. Marie Swanson. $5 

Charles E. Merrill, 381 Fourth Ave., New 

York City: 

ARITHMETIC FOR TopAy. Grades 5 and 6. 
Teacher’s Manual. T. J. Durell, Adaline 
P. Hagaman, and J. H. Smith. $0.99 each 


Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 E. 70th St., New 
York 21, N: ¥.2 
LiFE ON THE EArtTH. Rose Wyler and Ger- 
ald Ames. $2.50 

THe Moon. George Gamow. $2.50 

THe Way or Science. Its Growth and 
Method. John Somerville. $2.50 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 

New York 17, N. Y.: 

ExpLorinc LITERATURE OLp AND New. 
Ethel M. Orr, Evelyn T. Holston, and 
Stella S. Center. $3. 

FunctTionAL MATHEMATICS. Books 1 and 
2. W. A. Gager, Mildred H. Mahood, 
C. N. Shuster, F. W. Kokomoor, and 
Charlotte Carlton. $2.96 each 


Simon and Schuster Publishers, New York 


City: 
Two Lives. The Story of Wesley Clair 
Mitchell and Myself. Lucy Sprague 


Mitchell. $5 
University of the State of New York, Albany, 

NSE 

Forty-E1cHtTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
EpucaTION DEPARTMENT. For the School 
Year Ending June 30, 1951. Volume 2. 
Statistics 

World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New 

York: 

Basic IpeAs OF MAtuHematics. F. G. Lank- 
ford, Jr., and J. R. Clark. $2.84. MaTHE- 
MATICS FOR THE CONSUMER. Revised. 

G. Lankford, Jr., Raleigh Schorling, 
and J. R. Clark. $2.76 

Rounp THE ScHooL Year. Language for 
Daily Use. Grade 2. Mildred A. Dawson 
and Bonnie Scales. $1.32 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


Department of Public Instruction 
Course OF STUDY IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
FOR SECONDARY ScHOOLs. Bulletin 410. 
A Progress Report 
PLANNING AS AN AREA OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
InstRUCTION in Pennsylvania Public 
Schools. Bulletin 331H 
These publications may be secured from 
the Editor, Department of Public Instruction, 
Sox 911, Education Building, Harrisburg. 
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National Education Association 

ARE THE Pusiic SCHOOLS IRRELIGIOUS? An 
Address by Hollis L. Caswell, Dean, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
at the Fifth National Conference of 
Church and State held in Washington, 
D. C., January 15, 1953, under the aus- 
pices of Protestants and Other Ameri- 
cans United for Separation of Church 
and State. Horace Mann League. $0.50 

County ANb LocaL ScHooL REVENUES, 
1949-50. Research Division. $1 

Epucation IN Lay Macazines—First 


Quarter, 1953. Research Division. April, 
1953. $0.50 

EpucATION FOR NATIONAL Security. Off- 
cial Report, 79th Annual Convention, 
AASA, February 14-19, 1953, Atlantic 
City, N. J. $2.50 

Fite Ir Ricut. A Filing Manual for Sec- 
retarial and Clerical Workers and Ad- 
ministrators in Schools and Educational 
Administrative Offices. National Associ- 
ation of Educational Secretaries. $1.50 

MANAGING THE ScHOOL District INsuR- 
ANCE Procram. AASA. $0.50 


ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 


NAP 
hed AR i 
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FOR SALE 
$ 15,000,000.2¢ 
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OULSCUNE @ Purchase 


Like so many teachers, you probably are interested in 
helping your class or school celebrate the 150th Anniversary of 
this great event. Here may be a few useful ideas. 


If looking for free map (suitable for 
framing) and fascinating facts about 
the Purchase, write to The Louisiana 
Purchase Association, at 609 Inter- 
national Building, New Orleans, La. 


This momentous event doubled the 
then present size of the United 
States, involving 17 states. So it is 
endless in interesting themes. And 
any subject you teach, even arith- 
metic, can be related and integrated. 


Enchanting learning experience is 
gained through the making of a case 
history of the Purchase. The library 
provides ample source material. A 
quill pen might be used for making 


YOUNGSTERS naturally love delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
It refreshes. The lively, long-lasting flavor satisfies 
without crowding tummies. And the pleasant 

chewing helps keep teeth clean and bright. Try it. 


facsimiles of letters and documents. 


Then, in the light of the accelerated 
speed in communications, have an- 
other file prepared. This, to show 
how the Purchase might have been 
negotiated today. 


There'd be telegrams, cablegrams, 
radio messages; memos of transat- 
lantic phone conversations; jet plane 
tickets; reservations on swift- -going 
ocean liners. It would be i interesting 
to note postage changes. UN might 
play apart. Final record, microfilmed. 
For school corridors, giant outline- 
poster of 17 states with products and 
industry. Other rooms, cooperating. 


















REPORT OF THE SEVENTH NATIONAL Con- 

FERENCE ON CITIZENSHIP. September 17- 

19, 1952, Washington, D. C. The Citizen- 
ship Committee. $0.50 

The above publications may be secured 

from the National Education Association, 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


“YOURS...for the asking” 


Advertisers in PSJ bring you the new 
ideas in equipment, supplies, books, and 
general teaching aids. Watch for their offer- 
ings regularly. Order at once, so that you 
will be certain of getting what you want 
before it is out of print. You will receive 
material more promptly if you write directly 
to the advertiser. For ease in ordering sev- 
eral items, use the coupon below. 


lb Map suitable for framing, showing the 
Louisiana Purchase. Several ideas for 
celebrating the 150th Anniversary are 
offered in the Wrigley advertisement 
in this issue. The map is supplied by 
The Louisiana Purchase Association. 


2b Posture Posters set of 7—designed 
for use in the classroom to assist teach- 
ers in maintaining healthful posture. 
(American Seating Company) 


3b New Alps to HELp TEACH MENSTRUAL 

Hyciene. Indicate quantity desired of 

each number. (Personal Products Cor- 

poration) 

1. Growing Up and Liking It. A book- 
let for teen-age girls. 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered. 
A booklet for pre-adolescent girls. 

3. It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know. A booklet for fully-matured 
girls. 

4. Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
Hygiene. A complete teaching kit. 

5. How Shall I Tell My Daughter. A 


booklet for mothers. 


4b Let’s ExpLore with Shaw Finger-Paint 
and Genie Handipaint. An eight-page 
booklet filled with suggested experi- 
ments in arts and crafts. (Binney & 
Smith) 

5b and 6b You’rE a Younc, Lapy Now, 
for girls 9 to 12, and Very PERSONALLY 
Yours, for girls 12 or over, are two 
free booklets on menstruation for all 
age groups. Indicate number desired 
for classroom distribution. (Interna- 
tional Cellucotton Products Co.) 


7b SunsHINE Funp Raltsinc PLAN FOR 
SCHOOLS AND ORGANIZATIONS. Complete 


details for raising class funds through 
group sales of greeting cards. Includes 
samples on approval. (Sunshine Art 
Studios) 


8b DetaILeD INFORMATION on the new 
RCA Tape Recorder. (Radio Corpora- 


tion of America) 


9b THREE AupIo-VIsuUAL HANDBOOKS: 
1. Teaching with Tape Records. 2. 
Teaching with 16mm Motion Pictures. 
3. Screen Adventures—Ampro film 
source book. Indicate on the coupon 
below which of these handbooks you 
wish. (Ampro) 


10b TrENDs 1N HicH ScHooL CHEMISTRY. 
Reprint of an article by Bernard Jaffe. 
Teachers’ Service Publications, No. 7. 
Analysis of changes needed in the 
chemistry course to keep it up-to-date. 
12 pages. (Silver Burdett Company) 


1lb How to Start anp Conpuct A TEEN- 
Ace Book Crus. A complete kit of 
instructions, record-keeping forms, and 
also a sample book. Since the Club is 
suitable for grades 6 through 12 only, 
the kit can be sent only to teachers 
above grade 6. (Scholastic Magazines) 


13b New No. 54 TEAcHER’s Buyinc GUIDE 
contains over 3500 items. Workbooks, 
posters, games, books, supplies and 
equipment are completely described 
and illustrated to make this a source 
book for teaching material. (Beckley- 
Cardy Co.) 


15b Fiac Poster IN FOUR coLors. Across 
the top is a United States flag in full 
color. Under this are six small flags 
showing the historical steps in the 
development of our flag. This is fol- 
lowed by instructions on how to display 
and salute the flag. At the bottom 
are the flags of the states and terri- 
tories. One copy per teacher. (F. E. 
Compton & Company) 


19b Rartroaps DELIVER THE Goons. A car- 
toon narrative (comic-type booklet) on 
freight service. Sample copy now, with 
classroom quantities available free on 
subsequent request. (Association of 
American Railroads.) 


21b Reprint of “A Simple Test Scoring 
Device” from the Oregon Education 
Journal. Explains the new Marx-All 
test scoring device which eliminates 
much of the drudgery of test scoring. 


(The Marx-All Company) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1953-54 


USE THIS COUPON 





Please send the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is for use only 
during this school year. 3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 


lb 2b 3b 4b 5b 6b 7b 8b 9b 10b llb 13b 15b 19b 21b 
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Adams Teachers Agency ............. 40 
American Seating Co. ........... 2, 3 
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Baltimore Teachers Agency .......... 40 
Bouiloy Carty C0. (sds oo cconicg atc ntte 38 
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Inside front cover 


Washington National Insurance Co. ... 38 
World Affairs Bookshop .............. 40 
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Start Today . .. no experience necessary. It’s 
easy to earn all the extra cash you need selling 


| the Nationally Famous 21 Card Christmas As- 


sortment for $1. Many other exclusive Sunshine 
Box Ass’ts. Gift Wraps, Stationery, Gift Items, 


| etc. SPECIAL FUND RAISING PLAN FOR 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. Write for details of 
Big Cash Prize Sales Contest, and samples on 
approval to: 

SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Inc., Dept. ST-9, 
Springfield 1, Mass.—Pasadena 3, Calif. (If you 
live east of the Rockies write SpringSeld Office.) 





OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


OWN BOSS 


The Reed & Bell 
Root Beer Fran- 
chise makes it 
possible for you 
to get into a 
money making 

roposition of 
your own. 80% Profit on Sales. Customers come 
to you. Tested selling and promotion plans. 


SMALL INVESTMENT REQUIRED 


Applicants must have first class character refer- 
ences and be able to invest a minimum of $1500 
for equip t and suppli We help you get 
started to independence and a secure future. 


REED & BELL, Inc. 
3500 Vega Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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NOTES AND NEWS 6 Ks 








NEW POSITIONS 
Rex T. Wrye of Camp Hill has been 


named secretary of the State School 
Employes’ Retirement Board. Mr. Wrye 
was formerly administrative assistant 
to the State public school building au- 
thority chairman. He is a former high 
school principal. 


Joun W. Kopp, formerly supervising 
principal of the Cambridge Springs 
public schools, became an adviser in 
the field of secondary education in the 
Department of Public Instruction on 
June 1. 


Catvin V. ERDLY, superintendent 
of schools in Lewistown since 1938, 
resigned, effective July 1, to go into 
educational consulting work. 


Wituiam J. WALLACE, former prin- 
cipal at the West Side and Thaddeus 
Stevens elementary schools in New 
Castle, is the new principal of the 
George Washington Junior High 
School. Mr. Wallace succeeds Nannie 
Mitcheltree. 


Tuomas R. Suupe, formerly super- 
vising principal of the East Washing- 
ton school district near Washington, 
has been appointed principal of the 
Brentwood Junior-Senior High School. 
Mr. Shupe succeeds H. Clarke Metcalfe 
who resigned April 30 to devote his 
time to revising physics and chemistry 
books which he has written. Mr. Met- 
calfe plans to re-enter the teaching pro- 
fession next year. 


James F. Grecory, principal of 
Mars High School, is the new principal 
of Crafton High School. 


Harry R. HENty, who formerly 
served the Clearfield school system as 
guidance counselor, has been elected 
to the high school principalship of 


Berlin-Brothersvalley schools. This is | 


a new position and relieves the super- 
vising principal, James M. Cassel, of 
the double duties which he has been 


performing for seven years. 


Leroy K. Lauck, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Wernersville borough 
schools, and EucGENE F. Stoupt, direc- 
tor of the laboratory school, State 


Teachers College, Kutztown, are two | 
new assistant superintendents in Berks | 
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County. In announcing their appoint- 
ment, Superintendent Newton W. Geiss 
reported the retirement of Richard M. 
Moll, who has resigned because of ill- 
ness after serving as assistant county 
superintendent for several years. 


C. F. UppecRovE of Millerstown has 


been selected as principal of the Green- 
wood Joint Junior-Senior High School. 


This is a newly created position. Mr. 
Updegrove was a former instructor of 
driver training and safety education. 


Joun R. WEIGLE of New Bloomfield 
has been named to head the Perry 
Joint Junior-Senior High School ac- 
cording to an announcement by Jesse 
Snyder, superintendent of Perry Coun- 
ty schools. 


Complete INCOME PROTECTION 


When You Can’t Work... and 
YOU Name the Terms 


You are different from everyone else. So is your income, 
so are your expenses, your needs and necessities. How, 
then, can a “standard” insurance policy give you the kind 


of protection you need? 


The answer is simple: it can’t. 


That’s why you ought to find out right away about the 
TPM Teacher’s Special Policy—a policy designed to meet 
your needs completely and exactly, because it permits 
you to specify the kind and amount of coverage you want. 


® YOU specify the amount of monthly benefit you want 


to receive—up to $200.00. 


@ YOU name the day you want payments to begin—on 
the first day, if you want it. 


® YOU decide when to make payments—annually, semi- 


annually, or quarterly. 


®@ YOU can add special “riders” to get increased hospitali- 


zation or surgical benefits. 


Mail us this coupon, and we'll send you complete infor- 


mation immediately. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PENNA. 


NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES 
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A desk for 
two or four 
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A group work 
table for ten 


CrQ 


q D 
Sd 


A group study 
table for six 


NEW 


Here’s a new line of practical desk- 
tables that fits any classroom situa- 
tion—from a desk for two to a work 
table for ten! 
















3-WAY 
4-WAY 
DESK-TABLES 
by ALLEN 








Add to it—subtract from it—re- 
arrange it—this modern concept of 
planned seating provides maximum 
utility, flexibility, and smart ap- 
pearance to any classroom or church 
school. 


For illustrated catalog write to— 


C. 7H. E\CHENLAUB @. 


Specialists in Public Seating 


eeereeeereeeeeeeeeee eee eee ee 


In Philadelphia: 915 Architects Building 


In Pittsburgh: 601 Empire Building 
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Harry B. Gorton, principal of 
Wormleysburg elementary school, has 
taken the position of principal of an 
elementary school in Spring City, near 
Pottstown. 


KENNETH WHITNEY is the new prin- 
cipal of the Cumberland Valley Joint 
Junior-Senior High School. He comes 
to Cumberland County from Chester 
County where he was principal of the 


Spring City High School. 


Necrology 


G. C. L. Riemer, Cleveland, Ohio, 
member of speech department at 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, 
before his retirement in 1943, March 
13 


Mrs. Matitpa Hanson CLaArK, teacher 
in Harrisburg schools for sixteen 
years, April 12 


| IsapeL M. Sau, Harrisburg school 
teacher before her retirement, April 


23 


AnN Mary Swopr, teacher in Harris- 
burg schools for 35 years before 
her retirement in 1926, April 17 

Mrs. Norma Frye Watkins, school 
nurse in Washington County, March 


‘ 


J. RayMonp STEwart, Canonsburg, a 
former teacher in Mt. Pleasant 
Township, Washington County, Au- 


gust 30, 1952 


Mary MacArrt, teacher in West Pitts- 
ton schools, retired in 1947 after 40 
years of service, March 18 


Mrs. Peart Koontz, teacher for 36 
years, 2] in Hyndman, February 21 


Mary M. KENNEDY, retired elementary 
principal in the Harrisburg school 
district, April 28 

Frank M. Leavitt, St. Petersburg, 
Florida, former assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of vocational and 
industrial arts education in Pitts- 
burgh schools, retired in 1936, May 1 


Mary HELEN ZAHNISER, teacher in Mt. 
Lebanon High School for 25 years, 


May 1 


| Mrs. E. Gertrupe McVay. Bellevue, 
| Pittsburgh, teacher for 29 years be- 
| fore her retirement last year, May 6 


| Car R. BENSON, teacher in the Greens- 
| burg High School for the past 23 
years, April 29 


How to Interest Pupils 


In Reading Good Books 
For Pleasure 


It’s easy to get your pupils to enjoy good 
reading if you have a Teen Age Book Club 
in your class! This unique plan for pupils 
in upper elementary and high school grades 
offers a choice of sixteen worthwhile pocket- 
size 25c and 35c books each month, plus a 
free dividend book for every four books pur- 
chased. Books are carefully selected by a 
board of well-known experts who know the 
reading requirements of young people. 
Through the Teen Age Book Club thousands 
of pupils are learning to like good reading 
at a time when they are at a most impres- 
sionable age. 


OVER 10,000 TEACHERS LIKE 


| THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


(The quotations below are from a few of the 
thousands of letters in our files written by 
satisfied who have started TAB 
Clubs.) 


teachers 


CLUB HAS DONE 
WONDERS 


“This book club has done 
wonders. It has increased the 
interest in reading in my 
class about 75 per cent.” 
—B.S. E., Panama City, Fla. 





STIMULATED 
INTEREST AMONG 
SLOW READERS 


“The Club has stimulated 
interest among slow readers. 
Advanced pupils love it 
too!”—E.H., Seattle, Wash. 


MANY PARENTS 

WERE PLEASED 

“The TAB Club has created 
a new interest for my pu- 
pils. Many parents were 
pleased with the interest 
their children had in your 
books.” —D. L., Iowa 





4 saa cheat MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS ~~~~~ ‘ 


; TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


Please send a complete kit of materials for 
starting a Teen Age Book Club, including a 


sample book. 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania 








Whether she’s 9, 14 or 17... 


There’s a booklet on menstruation to 
help her- 


“Very Personally Yours” is widely recognized as 
an outstanding help on menstrual education for 
junior and senior high school girls. Its simple pres- 
entation of accurate, scientific facts gives girls 
a wholesome understanding of menstruation. 

““You’re A Young Lady Now” was written espe- 
cially for girls aged nine to twelve. It explains 
menstruation as a normal part of life —teaches 
them how to take care of themselves when That 
Day does arrive. 

These booklets can be used successfully by 
themselves. You will find them of even greater 
value when used as part of the integrated program 
of menstrual education described below. 


A Complete Program for Menstrual 
Education 
“Very Personally Yours” (booklet for girls 12 and over) 
““You’re A Young Lady Now”’ (booklet for girls 9-12) 


10-Minute All-Color, 16mm Sound Motion Picture... 
“The Story Of Menstruation” by Walt 
Disney Productions. Praised by educa- 
tors, health authorities, parent, church 
groups — the film tells the story of men- 
struation in a simple, straightforward 
manner. Free (except for postage) on 
short term loan. 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 

... Hundreds of teachers helped organ- — 

ize this Guide. It is flexible and can be ‘ 

adapted to any teaching condition. This ” afi 

large color Chart on menstrual physi- 

ology is designed for supplementary ‘ a 

classroom lectures. Menstruation is de- 4 iO SD 
‘i 


tailed on easy-to-follow diagrams. 





So Many Students Have Already 
Benefited From This Program 


Most school systems take advantage of this complete 
program of menstrual education every year. The book- 
lets, film, guide and chart are well integrated to give 
your students a sound knowledge of this important 
subject. The entire program or any part of it is available 
to you without charge . . . with the compliments of 
Kotex*. Just fill out the coupon. 


Booklets, Film, Teaching Guide, Chart, All Yours Free! 


| INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS Co. 


i] 
Educational Dept. ST-93 | 

? 919 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, II. | 

# Please send free (except for postage) 16 mm. 

’ sound film, ‘“The Story Of Menstruation.” | 
day wanted (allow 4 weeks). | 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks).. | 

: 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks)...... 5 | 
| Also send the following: | 
For girls 9-12 ae a _.. copies | 
| YOU'RE A YOUNG LADY NOW 
| For older girls... copies | 
| VERY PERSONALLY YOURS | 
| _] Physiology Chart _] Teaching Guide | 
| Name : 
7 Organization... | 
| Street | 
| City Zone... State ] 
"EE MGT U SL PMECONS ee ee ee 
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Are You A New Teacher This Year 


In— 
Philadelphia Scranton Delaware County 
Chambersburg Erie McKeesport 
Hazelton New Castle Norristown 

' Harrisburg West Chester Aliquippa 


or in one of the many other Pennsylvania school districts whose 
teachers protect their incomes under a Washington National 
Group Income Protection Plan? 


If you are, FOR A LIMITED TIME, you can enroll in this plan 
without answering health questions or taking a medical exami- 
nation. 


ACT NOW! Protect your most important asset—your income. 
If our Representative has not yet contacted you, write us 
today for full details. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 
Pennsylvania Group Officers 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2 


1709-B Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22 








“READINESS 


PHONETICS 






By ANNA D. CORDTS, Ph. D. 


| CAN READ—Ist level 
HEAR ME READ—2nd level 
READING’S EASY—3rd level 





FOR POWER 
IN READING 














READINESS FOR POWER IN READING 


Manual for 
FUNCTIONAL 
PHONETICS 
















LL ¥ Can Read 
fearon 
Reading’s Easy. 














Series or ask our representative to show it to you. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ~° Publishers 


1632 Indiana Avenue © Chicago 16, Illinois 








FUNCTIONAL 


A New Series to Build 
POWER IN READING 


Pupil’s Texts. Cloth bindings 


MANUAL FOR FUNCTIONAL PHONETICS 
Teacher’s Books. Paper covers 


Write for descriptive folder on the Functional Phonetics 





ETHEL AMANDA SIPPLE, assistant su- 
pervisor of elementary schools at 
Girard College from 1920 until her 
retirement four years ago, May 12 


Mary BrosnaHAN Boy e, Philadel- 
phia school teacher, January 29 


MARGARET LoGaN, teacher in the Ger- 
mantown High School, Philadelphia, 
March 1 


LEILA B. OBERHOLSER, Cains, Lancas- 
ter County, teacher in Salisbury 
Township for 39 years before her 
retirement, May 3 


Kate O. ScHLICHER, Pottsville, teacher 


for 43 years before her retirement in 
1944, April 30 


Amos G. BARRETT, supervising princi- 
pal of Coudersport schools for 23 
years, May 11 


MiIcHAEL H. JorpbAn, teacher in Scran- 
ton schools for 47 years prior to his 
retirement in 1936, May 25 


SarA M. Park, music teacher in Pitts- 
burgh schools for 25 years, June 4 


ELIZABETH BippLE HANNA, teacher in 
Philadelphia schools for more than 
40 years, June 8 


MARGARET RAMSEY StTuART, Carlisle 
R.D. 5, retired school teacher, June 
9 


Mrs. Susan J. GoOUGLER PLACE, teacher 
in the Harrisburg area for almost 
50 years, June 8 


EMMA BENNER, retired, former prin- 
cipal of Franklin and Neisser 
schools, Bethlehem, June 27 


Mrs. ARLINE K. Beurer, fourth grade 
teacher in Plymouth Township, 
Montgomery County, schools, June 
21 

A. MAE GoucLer, teacher in Norris- 
town schools for 43 years before her 
retirement in 1944, June 17 


J. H. Lawson, superintendent of Mc- 
Keesport schools, May 28 


Grace E. Sones, Hughesville, former 
teacher, February 24 


_ Ricwarp M. MOLL, assistant superin- 


tendent of Berks County schools be- 
fore his retirement the first of Au- 
gust, August 2 


L. KATHERINE SHEETZ, 83, teacher in 
Chambersburg public schools for 47 
years before her retirement, July 31 


CHARLES J. PatmMer, 81, Columbia, 
teacher in Littlestown and Marietta 
for 21 years, August 1 
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Mrs. MAeE OsTRANDER DteETz, first 
grade teacher in Donora schools for 
41 years, May 4 

Jean M. Rosinson, Chester, Delaware 
County, teacher for 20 years before 
her retirement, June 5 


ELIZABETH H. WALLS, teacher in Phil- 
adelphia schools for more than 40 
years before her retirement this year, 
July 21 

JouN RAFFENSPERGER, supervising 
principal of the Towanda Valley 
Joint school system, July 22 


Mary ELIZABETH BARNHOLT, first- 
grade teacher in Philadelphia schools 
for 51 years before her retirement, 
July 3 

GeorceE V. HILL, Jr., former teacher ‘at 
old Harrisburg Technical High 
School, June 27 


Mrs. Lityian Bates Latrb, head of 
mathematics department at Gillespie 
Junior High School, Philadelphia, 


before retiring a year ago, June 21 


Mrs. ANNA LAMBERT, teacher in Mc- 
Kees Rocks for 36 years, July 14 


Mrs. JANE ALLEN STEVENSON, Birch- 
runville, Chester County, retired 
Philadelphia school teacher, June 17 


Harvey W. Scuwartz, Littlestown, 
teacher for 52 years before his re- 
tirement in 1950, July 8 


Epwarp A. Brapy, superintendent of 
schools in Minersville, July 12 


CAROLINE S. GALBRAITH, teacher in 
Tarentum and Pittsburgh public 
schools before her retirement, July 
12 

Apa V. Horton, 86, former dean and 
registrar at State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, July 18 

Sapie S. Biack, Pittsburgh, retired 
school teacher, June 19 


Rev. MAuRICcE OUTLAND, teacher for 20 
years at Glassboro High School, 
July 20 

Vincent J. BoNKOSKI, guidance coun- 


selor and head football coach at Con- 
shohocken High School, June 22 


Calendar 


September 13—Commodore John 
Barry Day 

September 14—National Anthem Day 

September 17—Citizenship Day 

September 17-19—Eighth National 
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Meetings of Teachers, 1953-1954 


County 


Adams 
Allegheny 
Armstrong 


Beaver 
Bedford 
Berks 

Blair 
Bradford 
Bucks 
Butler .. 
Cambria . 
Cameron 
Carbon 
Centre 
Chester 
Clarion 
Clearfield 
Clinton .. 
Columbia . 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware 
Elk 

Erie 
Fayette 
Franklin .. 
Forest .... 
Fulton ... 
Greene 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jefferson . 
Juniata .. 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence . 
Lebanon . 
Lehigh 
Luzerne 
Lycoming 
McKean 
Mercer 
Mifflin 
Monroe . 
Montgomery 
Montour 
Northampten 
Northumberland 
Perry 
Pike 
Potter ... 
Schuylkill 
Snyder 
Somerset 
Sullivan 
Susquehanna 
Be 
Union 
Venango 
Warren .... 
Washington 


Wayne” ......... 


Westmoreland . 
Wyoming . 


York . 


..James E. Butts 
..J. Andrew Morrow .... 


I. D. App 


Superintendent 
J. Floyd Slaybaugh .. 
Alfred W. Beattie . 
C. N. Hanner 


..H. C. Elder . 


William Mowry 
N. W. Geiss . 


C. H. Boehm 


..John T. Connell 

.. Arthur M. Stull . 
..Earl C. Smith 

_. Stuart E. Prutzman 
_.T. Ellwood Sones 


Clyde T. Saylor . 


.B. M. Davis .. roe 
.D. A. Yingling ... 
.N. L. Bartges . 


Ray M. Cole . 
Floyd B. Peters . 
J. Paul Burkhart 


Carl G. Leech 


.O. G. F. Bonnert 
..Maurice E. Kolpien 


A. J. McMullen . 


.. Raymond G. Mowrey 
..Frank L. Watson 


Harold C. Welsh 


..D. C. Longanecker 


Frank Magill 
William J. Norman 


..John H. Hughes 


Beaver S. Faust 


Thomas Francis 


.Arthur P. Mylin 
..R. F. Conway . 

.Foster G. Ulrich 
..Hobart A. Farber 


E. S. Teter 


Clarence H. McConnel . 
..R. P. Barnhart 
...W. M. Pollard .. 
..W. Clay Burkholder 
..John C. Litts 

.A. M. Kulp 


Fred W. Diehl . 
Robert N. Taylor 
C. E. Hilbish 


.Jesse H. Snyder .. 


R. Lloyd Jones 


..A. P. Akeley 
Arthur H. Henninger . 
.Arthur M. Felker 

.L. S. Williams ... 
.Carl S. Driscoll .. 
Wayne C. Webster .... 
.. Walter G. Clark 
Frank P. Boyer ...... 
.. William C. Frantz 
_h LE. Blam 


W. Hi Denadileos:. 


.Homer B. Ammerman 


James Hughes .... 
Edwin H. Kehrli 


..H. E. Swartz 


, Clana. a 


. Hershey 
.. Swarthmore .. 


.Ridgway 


.. Waynesburg 


mel er 


Danville 
..Pen Argyl 
.Sunbury 


.. Franklin 
.. Warren 
..Washington . 


. Greensburg 
. Tunkhannock 
.. Dallastown 


. of Pa., 


Clearfield 


‘Lock Haven, STC 


Bloomsburg ........... 
Erie, Oct. 19; Saegertown 
Carlisle 


Edinboro, Oct. 16: Erie 


.. Uniontown 
. Chambersburg 
.. Warren, Sept. 18; Erie 


McConnellsburg 


..Mount Union 

Indiana STC 

.. Brookville 

. Mifflintown 

.Scranton 

_Neffsville 

..New Castle .... Per 
.Lebanon, Oct. 19; Hershey 
.. Allentown 


Wilkes-Barre .. 
Jersey Shore . 


Smethport 


. Reedsville 


E. Stroudsburg, Sept. 21; U.of Pa. 


New Bloomfield 


-U. of Pa. 


.. Coudersport 


Pottsville 


..Middleburg ... 
. Somerset 


Towanda 
Montrose 


Wellsboro 
LN eer e tr eae eis 


Honesdale 


Dates of 
Place of Meeting Meeting 
. Gettysburg ++. Sept, 34 
..Pittsburgh .. Oct. 8-9 
. .Kittanning Aug. 31-Sept. 1 
AON ck 2 ce Neha pan aad Aug. 31-Sept. 1 
Beaver Aug. 27-28 
Bedford ..Nov. 19-20 
. Reading Sept. 3-4 
. .Bellwood «wa we 
‘Fowanda .... /: RE ce aay < Oct. 15-16 
Yardley, Oct. 19; Doylestown Oct. 19 
..Butler . ; Sept. 19, Mar. 13 & 27 
; CR ene Dig oe eee te Oct. 8-9 
.. Emporium .. Oct. 19-20 
7 ROMIRMEO oss Sucre cere Sept. 24-25 
..Bellefonte . Pe Oct. 22-23 
West Chester, Oct. 19;1 Apr. 9 


Oct. 22-23 


.Oct. 22-23 


Oct. 8-9 


_. Dec. 12, Feb. 13 


Oct. 20 
Oct. 8-9 


...Oct. 19-20 
...Oct. 26-27 
.. Oct. 8-9 


Oct. 19 
Sept. 24-25 
Nov. 23-24 
Oct. 19 
Oct. 29-30 


.. Oct. 8-9 


Nov. 5-6 
Oct. 15-16 
Oct. 22-23 


.. Oct. 22-23 


Nov. 5-6 

Oct. 29-30 
Aug. 31-Sept. 1- 
Oct. 20 

Oct. 8-9 

Oct. 29-30 

Oct. 26-27 
Sept. 18 


Oct. 22-23 
Apr. 9 
Apr. 8-9 
Nov. 23-24 


.. Oct. 29-30 
Nov. 23-24 


Oct. 15-16 
Apr. 8-9 


.. Oct. 29-30 


Oct. 26-27 
Nov. 5-6 
Oct. 19-20 


.Oct. 15-16 


Oct. 22-23 


.. Oct. 29-30 


Nov. 5-6 
Oct. 29-30 
Sept. 18 
Oct. 21-23 
Nov. 23-24 


.Nov. 12-13 
.. Oct. 22-23 


Oct. 23, Mar. 19 
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Conference on Citizenship, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
September 28—Francis Willard Day 
September 30-October 1—Annual Edu- 
cation Congress, Harrisburg 
October 2-3———Twentieth Annual Pa. 
Conf. for the Education of Excep- 
tional Children, Lancaster 








October 7—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 
October 7-10—Western Convention 


District and Western Pa. Education 
Conference, Pittsburgh 


TEACHERS 


| A DA M: AGENCY 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 
HIGHEST SALARIES—I5TH YEAR 
T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 


October 8-9—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 


October 9—Eastern Convention Dis- 


trict, Reading 


October 10—Ninth Annual Conf. for 
In-Service Teachers, State Teachers 
College, Millersville 


October 12-18—Pennsylvania Week 
October 13-14—Pennsylvania State 


School Directors Assn. Convention, 
Harrisburg 


October 15-16—Central-Western Con- 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Reliable school and _ college placement 
service throughout the East and South. 


| Positions waiting. Excellent salaries. Write, 


| telling about yourself. 


Colorado Bldg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. | 


29th yr. 
Member N.A.T.A. 








BRYAN 


Member—N.A.T.A. 





Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, 

PHONE — WRITE — VISIT 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 


PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 














Write immediately. 





TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—a quarter of a century under the same 
management—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 

205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 

Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


73rd Year 











FOR THE FINEST IN 
YEARBOOKS... 


Your school can attain the heights of quality 
and workmanship in its yearbook by adopting 
the Jones Plan. More and more each year 
schools are turning to the Jones Printing Com- 
pany, the annual publisher with the reputation 


for quality and service. Mail the coupon below | 
and a representative will gladly call to discuss | 


your yearbook plans. 







LITHOGRAPHING AND PRINTING 


Mearbooks 


JONES PRINTING COMPANY 
611 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 





JONES PRINTING COMPANY 

611 Pennsylvania Avenue 

Charleston, West Virginia 

Please have a representative call so that 
we may discuss the Jones Plan. 


Name .. Title 
OS SS SE eee ee NP 
City... ; County 
High School 
State . Enrollment ...... 
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SIMPLIFY YOUR TEST SCORING!!! 


Score your tests the MARX-ALL SCORE- 
MASTER way! ! Don’t spend long hours scoring 
standardized tests. Have teacher-made daily or 
weekly tests marked and returned to your pupils 
in less than 5 minutes. Each correct answer posi- 
tively marked for diagnostic use. Write, 


THE MARX-ALL CORPORATION 


P. O. Box 4939 Portland 13, Oregon 


Lending Library Service 
By Mail 


Designed for Educators 
and Community Leaders 


Choice of New Books 


World and National Affairs 
Education—Social Science 
Government—Economics 

Biography—Adventure 
Fiction 





Mailed Anywhere Postpaid 
Nominal Rates 





Rates and Catalogue 
Available Upon Request 


WORLD AFFAIRS BOOKSHOP 


1909 Q Street N.W. 
WASHINGTON 9, D.C. 





vention District, State Teachers (ol- 
lege, Indiana 

October 18-24—United Nations Week 

October 19—Northwestern Conveniion 
District, Erie 

October 19—Southern Convention })is- 
trict, Lebanon 

October 22-23—Dept. of Supervision 
and Curriculum, Third Annual Conf., 
York 

October 24—United Nations Day 

October 29-30—Northeastern Conven- 
tion District, Wilkes-Barre 

October 30-31—Classroom Teachers 
Conference, Bedford Springs 

November 2-3—Convention, Pennsyl- 
vania Branch, National Assn. of 
Secondary School Principals, Har- 
risburg 

November 6-7—First State-wide Con- 
ference, Elementary Principals, Bed- 
ford Springs 

November 6-7—Pennsylvania School 
Press Assn. Convention, McCaskey 
High School, Lancaster 

November 6-7—Eastern Pa. Conf. on 
Art Education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown 

November 8-14—American Education 
Week 

November 13-14—Annual State Conf., 
Commission on Teacher Ed. and 
Prof. Standards, State College 

November 15-21—National Children’s 
Book Week 

November 27-28—National Council of 
Geography Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 

December 10—Human Rights Day 

December 10-12—Conv., Pa. State 
Assn. for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Penn-Alto Ho- 
tel, Altoona 

December 15—Bill of Rights Day 

December 28-30—-PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 

December 29-30—College Physical Ed- 
ucation Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





1954 


February 13-18—American Assn. of 
School Administrators Convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

April 2-3—Ninth Annual Eastern Pa. 
School Library Conf., State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown 

April 7-10—Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District, 
Philadelphia 

April 19-23—American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotel Statler, New York 
City 
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